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NEWS OF 


HOSE in India and this country who expected much from Lord 

Wavell’s visit to London have not been disappointed. The 
broadcasts of the Viceroy and the Prime Minister on Wednesday 
outlined a clear procedure under which full self-government for 
India may be brought about in the shortest possible time. The 
offer made by Sir Stafford Cripps in 1942 now takes shape as a 
definite programme of action, no longer hindered by the one fact 
which then necessitated delay—that of a world war. The first step 
in the procedure is to be the holding of elections during the coming 
cold weather. This is the necessary preiiminary to the setting-up 
of a body qualified to frame a new constitution for India. Lord 
Wavell has been authorised to hold preliminary discussions with 
representatives of the new Provincial Legislatures, and with them 
he will consider whether the proposals in the 1942 Declaration 
should be adopted or whether some alternative is preferable. Dis- 
cussions will also be held with the Indian States to discover how 
they can best participate in the constitution-making body. In the 
meantime, the Viceroy, after the elections, will set up an Executive 
Council having the support of the main Indian parties. Thus at 
the earliest possible moment after the conclusion of the war the 
Government and Lord Wavell have made arrangements for imple- 
menting to the full all that was promised in 1942. Lord Wavell’s 
considerate attitude to Indian leaders of all parties has already done 
much to create a better feeling. This should be strengthened im- 
measurably by the act of good faith in which the Government has 
shown its determination to give India every opportunity of working 
out her salvation. A difficult time lies ahead—difficult especially for 
the Indian leaders, who have to seek a way of reconciling their 
differences and devise a satisfactory constitution. Full Dominion 
Status is in their grasp if they will adopt it—or, indeed, independence 
should they prefer that inferior status—founded on a treaty which 
the British Government proposes to negotiate with the constitution- 
making body. 


Trieste and Tripolitania 

The Council of Foreign Ministers has achieved its first big success 
in its consideraticn of.a peace treaty with Italy. In principle it has 
solved the problem of Trieste and Venezia Giulia, where Italy and 
Yugoslavia were rival claimants for the city and part of the adjacent 
territory, and in respect of which it had been feared that Russia might 
too strongly support the claims of Marshal Tito. The issue indicates 
sound co-operation in achieving a just conclusion. The Yugoslavs 
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get most but not all of the adjacent territory, and that, in view of the 
distribution of population, was right. But at the port of Trieste the 
policy, which has long been favoured in The Spectator, has been 
adopted—that of recognising the supreme importance of this port as 
a trade outlet for central Europe as well as Yugoslavia and Italy by 
setting up an international régime there. This is a most satisfying 
evidence of accord among the Foreign Ministers ; a just objective 
view has prevailed over partisanship. But other and equally difficult 
problems have yet to be solved in making the peace w:th Italy. There 
is no reason to suppose that the objective method applied at Trieste 
should not also be applied in settling the question at issue in the 
Tyrol, where full consideration will have to be given to the case of 
Austria. A less happy feature of the discussions arises from the 
startling claim put forward by Mr. Molotov, that an individual 
trusteeship for Tripolitania under the Trusteeship Council should 
be given to Russia. This amazing proposition, which at first sight 
indicates a desire on the part of Russia to introduce a new influence 
into the Mediterranean, is scarcely in accord with the spirit of the 
Atlantic Charter. In view of this proposal America is likely to press 
more strongly her own proposal—for international supervision under 
a Government appointed by the Trusteeship Council. 


Displaced Germans 


The existence of nine million German refugees, displaced from 
their homes in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany, is the 
nemesis of Nazism. The forcible uprooting of masses of unwanted 
people was the very basis of Hitler’s “ New Order” in Europe, and 
it is not surprising, perhaps, that like treatment should be meted 
out to “inconvenient? Germans by their former victims. But this 
great human tragedy is also the consequence of Soviet foreign policy, 
which remains primarily responsible for this adoption of the debased 
standards of Nazi conduct and for encouraging similar behaviour by 
the Polish and Czech Governments. The whole situation is dis- 
cussed in unreal terms unless these two basic facts are admitted. 
Those who propose to semedy it by asking Englishmen to surrender 
their own food rations in order to “Save Europe Now” are pro- 
posing a remedy which, even if it were practicable, would only 
tinker with the enormous problem of feeding, clothing, housing and 
settling nine million people in war-stricken Germany. The essential 
is that, because this tragedy is the consequence of both Nazism’s 
aftermath and Soviet policy, it has not yet been tackled by the 
joint action of the major Powers through which alone it could be 
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tackled. It is a double tragedy of human misery and of break- 
down in effective international co-operation It needs handling on 
the poiitical level to prevent further expulsions, and on the adminis- 
trative level of immediate joint provision by the occupying Powers 
for the needs of these unhappy people. To restore tolerable con- 
ditions of life in Europe as a whole is a common interest, calling 
for common acting which neither desire for vengeance nor one- 
sided sympathy should obscure. The situation is all the more 
desperate in that priority of supplies must necessarily be given to 
our liberated Allies, and that the reluctance of many displaced Poles 
to return to their native land will leave the evacuated territories 
under-populated and therefore under-productive. 


Political Parties in Germany 

The decision announced by Field-Marshal Montgomery to allow 
the reappearance of political parties in Germany in order “ to foster 
the growth of a democratic spirit in Germany, and to prepare for 
the holding of free elections at a later date,” must be judged in 
relation to present economic conditions in that country. The first 
tasks of repatriating millions of displaced workers have so absorbed 
the energies of the occupying Powers that German economic life 
has relapsed into almost complete stagnation. The Times cor- 
respondent in Berlin has written of “the universal chaos of 
Germany.” The Allies are in a dilemma. To continue to assume 
absolute responsibility for extricating Germany from such conditions, 
when their own supply of skilled administrators is deficient, would 
court disaster and give the German people no experience in political 
responsibility and self-help. On the other hand, the parties likely 
to make most headway now are those of the Moderate and extreme 
Left, and to saddle them—after twelve years of suppression—with 
the burden too soon is only to pave the way for a future resurgence 
of the ultra-nationalist Right. The present stage is therefore a 
compromise, with German parties encouraged to restart and to 
resume some responsibility within the still somewhat narrow limits 
laid down by the requirements of Allied security and the extirpation 
of Nazism. The rules, programme, finances and membership of 
the party have to be approved by the Military Government, and they 
must make six-moathly reports of their activities. It is embryonic 
democracy under tutelage. 





Britain, America and Oil 

The Anglo-American agreement about oil which was made a 
year ago has been followed by the Anglo-American oil conference 
which opened in London last Tuesday. The former agreement set 
up an International Petroleum Commission to advise both Govern- 
ments about planning the production and sale of oil ; but it was 
attacked by the American oil industry and was rejected by the 
Senate. The present Conference therefore meets against a back- 
ground of failure and of acute American suspicions that British 
policy is to drain American oil resources whilst monopolising the 
almost virgin oilfields of the Middle East. It would be rash to 
cherish much optimism about the outcome of the Conference. The 
desire of the American oil magnates to remain free of any control 
at home whilst sharing in international control of the Middle East ; 
the intimate interest not only of Britain but of Soviet Russia in the 
oil resources of Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Bahrein; the fears 
and hopes of the local governments in the Middle East: all make 
for diplomatic deadlock rather than for universal, planned control 
of the world’s oil resources. Even if Britain and the United States 
reach some real measure of agreement, many further obstacles remain 
to be overcome before general agreement could be achieved. The 
issues are closely interwoven, too, with agreements on civil aviation 
after the war, about which the Chicago Conference of last year 
revealed a corresponding international tangle of fears and rivalries. 


Mr. Churchill and General Franco 


The publication of the letters exchanged between General Franco 
and Mr. Churchill in 1944 completely disposes of the discreditable 
suggestion that Mr. Churchill had been unduly tender to the Spanish 
dictator. General Franco’s letter, it is true, was one of amazing 
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assurance and incomprehension, but the reply as a statement of the 
British attitude could not have been bettered. The head of the 
Spanish Government seems to have shared the delusion which the 
Nazis harboured to the last—that Britain must be afraid of the 
mounting power of Communist Russia, and must look round for 
European Allies to secure her against the menace. His letter was 
an attempt to play upon Mr. Churchill’s supposed fear of Russia, 
and to offer his own country, Spain, as the one country left in Europe 
strong enough to stand by Britain’s side. Mr. Churchill pointed 
out that this country desired friendly relations with the “ people ” 
of Spain, but reminded the General that his Government had sent 
a division to fight our Russian Ally, that it had violated the Tangier 
treaties, and had consistently allowed German influence in Spain :o 
hinder our war effort, and that this record could not be overlooked ; 
and firmly pointed out that we desired no bloc of Powers based on 
hostility to our Russian Allies, but, on the contrary, that our policy 
is based on the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and Anglo-Russian collaboration, 
Mr. Churchill’s reply was a model of firmness and dignity. 


Church Finances 


The final report of the Financial Commission appointed by the 
Church Assembly is an odd mixture of lengthy pleading for obvious 
and overdue reorganisation of central Church finances, and of well- 
reasoned suggestions for the augmentation of local Church income, 
The setting up of a ceatral Treasury, into which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, Queen Anne’s Bounty and other national authorities 
should be merged is a pre-requisite of more economical and efficient 
administration. Opinion within the Church has been hardening in 
favour of this change for some years, and it only remains for the 
Assembly to carry it into effect as smoothly and speedily as possible. 
How to increase the total income of the Church, both locally and 
nationally, is a more thorny but an even more urgent problem. The 
Commission looks mainly to an increase in the personal contributions 
of communicants, and points out that if the present weekly average 
contribution of one shilling from each member for all Church pur- 
poses were to be doubled, a further £5,500,000 would become avail- 
able for Church work at hom: and overseas. It rightly condemns 
as suicidal the launching of several appeals for large sums of money 
without reasonable estimate of capacity or expectations, and adds 
that “only a nice balance of faith and reason will avert a series of 
failures.” The Report raises by implication several fundamental 
problems of the place of the Church in modern society, and none 
more vital than the desirability of combining enough centralisation 
to produce efficiency in organisation with enough decentralisation 
to keep the Church firmly rooted in the hearts and lives of the 
people. Hitherto the Church has suffered from overmuch local 
diversity, both in the launching of appeals and in the stipends of 
clergy: it must now avoid the opposite tendency of excessive cen- 
tralisation which would divorce it from local sentiment and loyalty. 
The Assembly seems to be fully aware of both dangers. 


Atomic Power in Industry 


If Professor Oliphant, who was a member of the technical com- 
mittee of scientists responsible for the development of the atomic 
bomb, is right, no security against its misuse is to be found by 
keeping the process secret. He said the principles on which it is 
based are well-known to everyone, and that its production cost in 
the future will tumble rapidly. Within ten years, in his view, we 
could have power stations working under the new power. That 
other countries, beside America, will pursue their researches may 
be taken as certain ; and this country, which did so much in the 
initial stages, ought not now to fall behind in the development of 
a form of power which is likely to revolutionise industry. Professor 
Oliphant believes that the expenditure of £100,000,000 spread over 
the next ten years would suffice to develop atomic energy for practical 
productive purposes. With so much at stake, can we afford to let 
even a year pass without pressing on with research? The country 
that can first put atomic power at the disposal of industry will as far 
out-distance others as the Steel Age is beyond the Stone Age. 
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THE SECOND BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


T was with mixed feelings that Londoners watched the 

impressive R.A.F. display which celebrated the anniversary of 
the greatest day in the Battle of Britain. It was the turning-point 
in the war against the Axis—the moment in which we warded off 
the threat of annihilation, and gained time for the production of 
our own munitions and the rallying of Allies. But on that Satur- 
day it was impossible to forget that while victory had been won 
in the sphere of arms, victory had yet to be attained in the struggle 
of peace ; and that just as the action of every moment counted in 
the crisis of 1940, so there is a crisis today in which every moment 
counts and swift action is imperative. It was significant that the 
opening of London’s Thanksgiving Week synchronised with this 
anniversary of a brilliant victory ; for to a nation that is intensely 
weary of struggle it was a reminder that the period of sacrifice is 
not yet over ; that it is still called upon to limit its consumption 
by savings to avoid the growing danger of inflation during the 
interval between production of goods for war and adequate pro- 
duction of goods for consumption and of goods for export, which 
will enable us to pay for imports without heaping up an unredeem- 
able burden of foreign debt. 

The task before the nation is literally a race against time. It 
is at this moment, when our power of paying foreigners is at its 
lowest, that we are dependent for bare livelihood upon a flood of 
foodstuffs and raw materials coming in from abroad, none of which 
will now reach us under the easy terms of Lend-Lease ; they 
require to be paid for, not in gold or foreign assets, so much of 
which we have disposed of, but in goods that we can produce. 
There are foreign customers clamouring for our products, some 
of which at another time they could get from America ; but since 
even America cannot as yet satisfy all the needs of clamorous 
buyers, opportunity opens itself to us if we can take advantage of 
it soon enough. It is the temporary extremity of our need which 
above all things hampers our representatives who are negotiating 
on our behalf in Washington. If it were not for the need of gain- 
ing time to recover, the crisis which sent Lord Halifax and Lord 
Keynes to Washington would not have been a crisis and we should 
not have been put so uncomfortably in the guise of petitioners. 
The struggle for economic recovery is a fight against time, a time 
measured by the amount of it which is required to get all our man- 
power back to productive work, with the necessary equipment and 
flow of materials. 

The Government in this initial period must shoulder the main 
burden of responsibility. It is the Government and the Govern- 
ment alone which controls the surplus man-power which has to 
be diverted from the Services and munitions-making to civil pro- 
duction ; and also the shipping for transport and the factories and 
other buildings used for war purposes and now urgently required 
for industrial and trading purposes. It is not just a question of 
quiet, orderly transition, according to carefully made rules, from 
peace to war; but of a tremendous operation which has to be 
conducted with the same sense of pressing need as that which 
stimulated action in the Battle of Britain. In his speech at the 
Trades Union Congress, Mr. Isaacs said that 5,000,000 workers 
are needed in industry to provide the pre-war standard of produc- 
tion and services. This is a labour force which can be found. 
The men to fill it are either engaged, to a large extent unprofitably, 
in the Services, or they are awaiting transfer from war-work that 
must be brought to an end. Last May there were 5,086,000 men 
and women in the Forces, and 4,000,000 in the munitions industry. 
The release of a minimum of 5,000,000 persons from these occupa- 
tions is a matter of organisation and adjustment wholly in the hands 
of the Government, which has the supreme and sole responsibility 
for handling this, the first stage in reconstruction. 


Unquestionably, the existing plans are not good enough, and if 
they are not greatly improved upon there will be a storm of dis- 
content both among people at home and serving men abroad, and 
we shall have to pay a penalty in economic consequences that 
may be disastrous. The United States has planned for the release 
of 8,200,000 fighting men by June of next year. Our planned 
releases up to June will not be so low as those indicated in Mr. 
Dukes’s comments at the T.U.C.—he put the figure at 1,400,000— 
but if the rate of release planned for the concluding period of this 
year—45,000 a week—is not improved on, in June next year little 
more than 2,100,000 men and women in all will have been demobi- 
lised from the Forces, which will still hold nearly 3,000,000 men. 
That would be an intolerable state of affairs after nearly a year of 
peace. There will have to be a vast improvement on this. Mr. 
Isaacs asserts that it is the aim of the Government to get back 
from the Forces the greatest possible number of men and women 
in the shortest possible time ; that it is making an urgent survey 
of the position, including the question of transport facilities, and 
that it has called for an immediate report on the forces required 
for our military commitments. That was as much as he was 
prepared to say last week. 

On the method of release the Government adheres to the prin- 
ciple originally laid down by Mr. Bevin, which has won general 
approval, determining the order of release according to age plus 
length of service. But the Government must not allow itself to 
be the slave of its own machinery. That was devised to secure 
an equitable order of release, not a holding up of release to the 
pace of the slowest. Again and again from many sources come 
in reports of soldiers who have no real occupation and are marking 
time in useless exercises. All the evidence from the period follow- 
ing the last war goes to show that the grievance which was most 
acutely felt by Servicemen was that of being retained when their 
services had ceased to be useful. It would be folly to apply the 
rule of priorities in such a way that men were kept uselessly in 
one theatre of service because men with prior claims could not 
yet be released in another theatre. Such an application of the 
rule would satisfy no one, and by detaining men unnecessarily 
would greatly increase discontent. The system must be so applied 
that it will in no way hinder the speediest possible release of the 
maximum number of men. Pressure must also be brought to bear 
upon military commanders to make modest estimates of their 
requirements. A month ago Washington was planning to fix its 
occupation forces in all areas at 1,200,000 men, and General 
MacArthur’s recent statement indicates a smaller figure. It should 
soon be possible to determine what the numbers of our own occupy- 
ing forces in various zones will be, and to fix a target for progressive 
demobilisation by stages. 

An intensive effort to speed up the process of release must be 
undertaken, both in justice to the men and women who are serving 
and in the interests of the nation, which has so great a need of 
their labour in civil life. No doubt one factor which weighs 
heavily with the Government is the need to ensure that those who 
are released have work ready for them to do. It is no simple 
matter to switch factories over from munitions to peace production, 
and buildings and equipment have to be made available. But from 
many of the most important industries the reports are that the 
principal bottleneck is that of labour. Inquiries concerning the 
motor industry reveal the fact that orders have been placed to the 
value of {30,000,000, and that the principal obstacle to production 
is not that of factories or materials, but iabour. Similarly in 
engineering and in the electrical industries, there is a vast amount 
of work waiting to be put in hand when the labour is available. 
The mines and the building trades can absorb as many men as 
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can be found. Here and there delays will occur and men will be 
kept waiting for the jobs they desire. But in the main it is 
shortage of labour which is holding up work and production, and 
there is litile danger that the rate of demobilisation will be too 
quick for the capacity of industry to absorb it. Employers and 
trade unions will be required to play their part in smoothing the 
transition. But there is no doubt as to where the main onus of 
taking the initiative lies at this moment. It lies with the Govern- 
ment, which is in sole control of the main reservoir of labour, and 
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has also the duty of winding up the war departments, closing 
munitions factories, releasing buildings, and directing the flow of 
materials. The country, having been exhorted to remember that 
the period of trial and privation is not yet over, has a right to 
expect that nothing will be left undone by the Government which 
will shorten that period ; and all the more so since it has been 
brought home to us that our long-term prospects of prosperity 
depend to no small extent upon the speed of our recovery and our 
capacity to tide over the crisis that lies immediately ahead. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE sessions of the T.U.C. this year have been of great interest 

not merely in themselves but also for the relation between 
the trade unions and a Labour Administration holding office with a 
large Parliamentary majority. The T.U.C. can take pride in the 
fact that it created the Labour Party. The I.1..P. had already been 
in existence for some years before the T.U.C. decided in 1899 to 
call a conference to “devise ways and means for the securing of 
an increased number of Labour memoers in the next Parliament,” 
but the I.L.P. was more of a “ missionary” society than a political 
party in the full sense of the term. 

* « * * 

In the General Election of 1900 the newly-formed Labour group 
returned only two candidates—one of them was Keir Hardie. Today 
the T.U.C. must look at the Labour Cabinet and at Labour repre- 
sentation in the Commons with something of a parent’s thoughts 
when the children begin to set up house and go their own ways. 
Moreover, the Labour Party itself owes its present success largely 
to the fact that it has ceased to be defensive only of the interests of 
a single class and has brought forward a policy for the country as a 
whole. This broadening of the party appeal must ultimately affect 
the relations between the T.U.C. and a Labour Government. The 
weakest point of recent years in the debates of the Congress has 
been the treatment of foreign policy. There has been too much 
emotion and too little recognition of hard facts. Nevertheless, up 
to the present, the Minister who has won the greatest measure of 
approval in the country is the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who, as everyone knows, is a trade unionist. 

* * * * 

Mr. Bevin’s post is the most difficult of the departmental offices, 
not excluding that of the Minister of Labour. Among his other pre- 
occupations the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is now en- 
gaged—without the direct help of any other Minister of equal stand- 
ing—in a peace conference. I do not think that the public has yet 
realised the implications of the fact that the present meeting of 
Foreign Secretaries is a peace conference under another name, and 
that the extraordinary circumstances under which it is meeting carry 
with them one important corollary. 

* * * — 

After the defeat of Napoleon, Talleyrand’s skill as well as the 
logic of the situation gave France an important place in the final 
determination of the map of Europe. In 1919, although the Germans 
were not invited to a place at the peace confcience, they were allowed 
to submit their views in writing on the terms drawn up by the Allies. 
It is indeed possible that, if the Germans had shown even moderate 
d plomatic skill and some sense of responsibility for what they had 
done, they might have exerted a much greater influence on the 
decisions of their conquerors. Defeated Germany is now without a 
government and has never had a Talleyrand. Schacht and Papen, 
on an examiner’s marking, would hardly be rated as “ Talleyrand 
In any case, they will not appear as plenipotentiaries 
ataconference. The lesser Powers formerly associated with Germany 
have no one likely to imoress opinion. Thus the victors this time 
have it all their own way. They must also carry all the blame for 
the mistakes and failures of their settlement. Is this fact realised? 
Germany responsible for the war, but we and 
Have we 


minus minus.” 


Posterity will judge 
our Allies will be held wholly responsible for the peace. 
urderstood this responsibility, or have we spent, up to the present, 


too much time in discussing grand arrangements for the future much 
as people might plan next year’s roof garden while the ground floor 
of the house was on fire? 

* * . * 
” of the 


I have been this summer to one of the “ beauty spots 
Two 


West of England. Early in July the place was free of litter. 
months later, although the car and charabanc traffic is as yet on a 
small scale, I found an untidy sprinkle of paper bags, cigarette 
cartons, torn letters and some broken glass. One would have thought 
that the demand for economy in paper might have done something 
to cure this litter nuisance, though indeed during the worst period 
of paper shortage I saw—on the outskirts of Cheltenham—a paper- 
chase with the “hares ” scattering a trail across the fields. 


* * . . 


Would it be possible for one of the picture newspapers to send a 
photographer round half-a-dozen of these popular places in the 
carly spring of next year when this summer’s litter will have dis- 
integrated? Photographs could be taken of the same places again in 
mid-August and the two sets could be published side by side. I 
should include inland as well as seaside places ; the Lizard and the 
Wrekin might well figure as examples. I shall never forget the 
filthy sight of the lower wooded slopes of the Wrekin on a lovely 
summer afternoon in 1937. 

* . * *x 

Another irritating sign today is the slowness with which the 
military authorities are clearing up barbea wire and opening up 
coast paths closed for defence purposes. A year before the war I 
mentioned in this column a rather ominous “ squatter” diversion 
now extended) of the path along the magnificent cliff walk from 
Cadgwith to the Lizard. At another point this path has been enurely 
blocked by wire entanglements protecting an R.A.F. installation. No 
one could object to these protective measures during the war. Since 
the German defeat there has not been much serious risk of attack. 
None the less, the path has not heen reopened, and there are 
hundreds of yards of festooned wire along and across it. An anti- 
aircraft gun under a tarpaulin still stands out against the opea 
Atlantic. So also does an army mangle (this mangle has been there 
for several years rusting in the winter storms). There are half-empty 
huts and a half-empty hotel, still requisitioned at the taxpayers’ 
expense, although there is a large half-empty aerodrome two miles 
off and, as an after-thought, a new aerodrome in course of con- 
struction two or three miles from the first one. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile, if we cannot use prisoners of war to clear up the 
mess, it might be better te employ our own troops rather than 
keep them idle or push them to and fro on make-believe jobs. 
Everyone knows instances of this sham work which is adding to the 
discontent of the Army. The latest example to come to my notice 
is that of a soldier who in peace-time ran a small business. He is, 
of course, longing to get back to it, and his customers are anxious for 
him to come back. For the last four months he has had three jobs 
to do ; two of them were just waste of public money, and involved 
railway journeys to places already full of troops doing nothing. A 
few days ago he was given seven days’ leave. Two days after 
arriving home he was ordered by telegram to go at once to a camp 
250 miles away for a “ refresher course” in a subject of no possible 
use to him as a civilian, NuMaA PompIiius. 
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SELLING BRITAIN ABROAD 


By PHILIP CARR 


“PfAYHE best English propagandist in France is a Frenchman,” 

said Jean Giraudoux to me at the beginning of the war, when 
he was in charge of the French Information Service and I was the 
representative of the Ministry of Information on the Embassy staff 
in Paris. It was one of those paradoxes which helped to make his 
fame as a novelist and dramatist, and, like them, it expressed a 
fundamental truth, 


The Englishman pleading for England in another country is sus- 
pect to anyone who is not already pro-English. He is handicapped 
by the universal prejudice against the foreigner: by the fact that 
he is obviously arguing pro domo ; and by his difficulty in making 
himself fully understood. I mean even making his speech under- 
stood, for there are very few Englishmen who are good enough 
linguists to be listened to with ease and without irritation in another 
country, and not many who can write well enough to be read with 
ease; but I mean still more his difficulty in interpreting England 
in terms which another people, with their different traditions, mental 
and moral make-up and ancient prejudices, and their complete 
ignorance of our own, can understand. This is why much that is 
written by Englishmen to explain England to readers abroad fails 
in its effect ; for it is only fully comprehensible to those who already 
have the English background. 


None of these disadvantages are suffered by the foreigner who 
tells his own countrymen about England. He may suffer another 
in not fully understanding what he is talking about; but so much 
as he does understand he can explain. Besides, he is much more 
likely to be believed than the Englishman. He is not suspect in 
the same way. Consequently, me: like André Maurois and Denis 
Saurat 2nd many others have been far more effective missionaries 
of sympathy for England in France than all the English propa- 
gandists, just as Charles Morgan and Somerset Maugham have 
persuaded more English people to admire France than has any 
Frenchman. 


No doubt it may be objected that although this may be true 
enough, it is not always easy to find foreigners who will act as 
publicity agents for England, and that Englishmen have to carry 
on most of the work. I believe, nevertheless, that much more 
might be done to enlist foreigners of pro-English sympathies as 
active propagandists. One admirable step is being taken already. 
This is the system of offering a free visit of several months in 
England to selected foreign students and young professional men 
and women, who are the guests of the British Council, and are 
taken round the country by it. I am sure that every one of these 
visitors goes home a convinced champion of the English way of 
life, and I believe the system might with advantage be extended 
to include lower classes and more professions—always young 
people, of course, for it is useless to try and impress the 
mature, and they have fewer years left in which to spread their 
impressions. 


In so far as the work has to be carried on by Englishmen, my 
observation—from the inside in France and from the outside in 
Brazil—leads me to believe that much more reliance might use- 
fully be placed on the Englishmen who are on the spot, to say 
nothing of enthusiastically pro-English foreigners on the spot. “Of 
course, I am only a native,” as one of the latter said to me in 
Brazil, is a rather bitter comment upon the complacent attitude of 
part of British officialdom towards them. As for the former, the 
story current in Rio may.or may not be true that, in the other war, 
a consignment of propaganda literature, printed in Spanish, was 
sent out from London to Brazil, in ignorance of the fact that the 
language of the country is Portuguese ; but it is true that, in this 
last war, labour, paper, time and shipping space were wasted by 
despatching such literature, printed at home in, this time, the right— 
but not correct—language, when all the work might have been more 
cheaply, more quickly and more efficiently done abroad. And I 


know of instances where propaganda leaflets, prepared in London, 
simply could not be distributed at all, because they were either 
too badly translated or because they too obviously offended local 
taste or prejudice. If the sympathies of foreign peoples are to be 
won over, Whitehall should cease to insist that it knows better what 
will appeal to them and what is good for them than do its repre- 
sentatives abroad who have studied them for years. 

There are three principal agencies for British propaganda abroad— 
the Ministry of Information, the British Council and the B.B.C. I 
am not sure that the last-named, especially in its news broadcasts, 
has not been the most effective of all, partly because it was—or 
seemed to be-—so studiously objective, and did not put over any 
propaganda—or seemed not to—but also largely because its speakers 
have always been nationals of the country addressed and largely 
composed what they spoke. ‘The foreign service of the Ministry 
of Information has been, perhaps inevitably, confined largely to 
describing and picturing the British war effort, which has over- 
shadowed everything for those who have lived through it, but with 
which the foreign reader or film-goer was already fed-up in his 
newspapers and the commercial cinema, especially as the propaganda 
gave him no explanation of the basic Britain from which this war 
effort sprang. 

It has been left to the British Council to expound this basic 
Britain. On one side it has admirably performed the task. In all 
the large towns in most countries, and certainly in Brazil, there 
are British Institutes, where there are libraries of British books and 
newspapers ; and crowded classes are held by English teachers in 
the English language and English literature. It matters little that 
many of the pupils attend in order to get better paid secretarial posts 
with American firms. It is from English teachers that they 
learn, and it is an English atmosphere that they breathe. Nothing 
of the kind is being done by the Americans in any town that 
I know. 


On the other hand, it is only to those who are already sufficiently 
interested in English things to attend the Institutes that a cultural 
appeal is made. For example, although English reviews can be 
read at the Sao Paulo British Institute, there is only one English 
periodical of eny kind in the newspaper room of the splendid 
Municipal Library ; it is Engineering. I counted sixty-two United 
States dailies, weeklies and monthlies. The same sort of thing may 
be said about United States books. They can be seen at all the 
booksellers, who tell me that they find it very difficult to import 
any English books at all. Even in regard to the Institutes them- 
selves, more might be done at home by sending out lecturers with 
high literary, and not merely humdrum scholastic, qualifications. 
We compare poorly with the French in this respect. 

In regard to propaganda in support of British export trade, I 
can only speak of what I have seen in Brazil. In the largest 
industrial centre, the city of Sao Paulo, with its million and a half 
of inhabitants, a British Consul-General, with a staff of half a dozen, 
and a British Chamber of Commerce, with a smaller staff still, have 
to compete with a tremendous United States commercial drive in 
the hands of a staff of upwards of 200 persons. There is un- 
questionably a desire on the part of traders to obtain British quality 
goods, many of which, notably including woollen cloth, continue to 
hold their own ; but the complaints of the lack of adaptability of 
British manufacturers to local requirements in design and packing, 
which were referred to in a recent correspondence in the London 
Press, are heard in Brazil as elsewhere. Here, again, those at home 
might profitably listen to the men on the spot. 

There is another and different way in which a whole class of people 
at home could promote good feeling abroad for Great Britain. 
Could not our country hotel-keepers show a greater cordiality in 
welcoming foreign visitors? There is going to be a rush of tourists— 
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especially North and South American tourists—which in itself will 
increase Our export trade, our invisible export trade. To many of 
them, who will have no chance of entering our homes, the recol- 
lection of England’s welcome will depend upon the way in which 
they are received in country inns; and no one who has been 
accustomed to travel around France, for instance, can say that our 
innkeepers show up well in comparison. I do not speak of the 
absence of French cooking. On the contrary, there is in England 
much too much pretentiois and bad imitation of French cooking, 
instead of honest and simple English fare. I do not speak of the 
accommodation, whose difficulties we all know. I might speak of 
cleanliness, for there is nothing to prevent that being improved. 
What I do speak of is cordiality; for that is part, and a very 
important part, of our national propaganda. 


JAPANESE PATRIOTISM 
By THE RIGHT REV. S. HEASLETT 


HE Japanese use two words about the whole range of their 

National Polity and their mental attitude to it. They are 
murui—unique and muhi—incomparable. Just as they speak of 
“ peerless ” Fuji, so they think of their “ peerless” National Polity. 
As I walked along the corridor of the gaol in February, 1942, with 
my chief examiner, he said, while swinging the key of my cell, 
“Patriotism soars above all.” In their belief, no foreigner can 
fully and adequately understand the peerless polity, nor have 
any other people, ancient or modern, developed a comparable 
theory. 

There are three words used by the Japanese which, if they could 
be expressed in adequate English, the soul of a people would lie 
bare before us. They are Tenno Heika, His Majesty the Emperor ; 
Ai -koku-shin, love-country-spirit ; and Yamatodamashu, Japan’s soul. 
(Yamato is the classic and poetical name for that part of Kiushu 
where the Emperdr Jimmu Tenné is said to have established his 
court in the year B.C. 660.) Around these three words there 
has been built up a theory of the Soul of Japan, unique and 
incomparable, which, they firmly hold, no Westerner can really 
understand. 

Tenno Heika, His Majesty the Emperor. The Constitution reads, 
“The Emperor is sacred and inviolate,” The word translated 
“sacred” is made up of two ideographs, Shin and Sei. In the 
Japanese translation of the New Testament Shin is the translation of 
Ged, and Sei is the translation of Holy. These two words do not 
carry the same meaning as they do to an instructed Christian. They 
do carry the highest Japanese conception of God and holy. Very 
early in my life in Japan I caught a glimpse of what this word 
means to the people of Yamato. In the opening years of this century 
the Emperor Meiji paid a visit to Osaka. As he passed on horse- 
back through the streets the solemn silence was suddenly broken 
by an elderly Japanese woman standing quite near to me. She 
clapped her hands three times and bowed her body almost to the 
ground in a reverent obeisance. That is the exact action that all 
worshippers use in front of a Shinto shrine. To the woman, a 
divine being was passing. 

The last notable occasion on which I saw an outward sign of this 
att-tude to the reigning House was in St. Andrew’s Church, Tokyo, 
where a memorial service was being held for Prince Arthur of 
Connaught (a prince highly honoured by the Japanese). The 
Emperor’s youngest brother, Prince Takamatsu, represented His 
Majesty at the service. The audience included many Japanese of 
high rank in the Government, Army, Navy and Diplomatic Services. 
As I, with the British Ambassador, led Prince and Princess 
Takamatsu up the aisle to their seats in the front of the church, 
every Japanese present turned right or left to face the procession, 
and each bowed double in solemn obeisance as the Royal Party 
passed. This act had the quality of religious reverence in it. An 
unforgettable scene—the moving, slight, dignified, youthful figure, the 
bowed bodies of grave men. In the 4o years that separated these 
two inc.dents the flame of devotion to the Imperial House has 
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waxed and waned in expression according to the prevalent political 
situation. It has never burned more brightly than today. 

Ai-koku-shin, love-country-spirit, i.e., patriotism. This is a com- 
paratively modern term expressing something as old as the race. 
It came into common use after the Restoration of 1868, to meet a 
new situation. From the time of the first Shogun Yoritomo 
(A.D. 1186) until Feudalism reached its zenith under the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, ending in 1868, loyalty to Elan and Daimys was 
“ patriotism.” Even today, when you ask a Japanese “ Okuniwa? ” 
(what is your country?) he always replies, “I am a man of... 
(mentioning the fief or the clan into which he was born). But 
with the Emperor Meiji on the throne in Tokyo and the whole 
Empire coming under his personal rule, a new idea dawned in men’s 
minds. Japan became Dui Nippon Teikoku, “ The Great Empire 
of Japan.” Loyalty to the clan or daimyo was expanded and 
enriched into a patriotism that embraced the whole land and centred 
in the Emperor, and Ai-koku-shin is its expression. 


I have listened to sermons and addresses on this subject and even 
been carried away with the eloquence and passion of the speakers, 
but when I’ve tried to analyse and express it in prose it has eluded 
me. The sensation was not unlike that of a plain man trying to 
understand a mystic. One who knew the Japanese well wrote, 
“Their patriotism is more truly a passion than an idea. It is an 
emotion rather than a conception.” The house in Akasaka District, 
Tokyo, in which General Nogi, with his wife, committed hara-kiri 
on the death of the Emperor Meiji is never without visitors summer 
and winter. It is a shrine. It is the expression of an emotion, felt 
but not analysable. The spirits of the rwo live there. 

Yamatodamashii is built around these two ideas of the Sacred 
Ruler and the divine land. “Was the land not created by the 
ancient gods for a dwelling and a possession of the Sacred Ruler and 
his descendants to ages eternal? Does not all honour and power 
dwell in him? And what he wills and bestows on his people is it 
not right? ” 

“From the people arises gratitude, duty, responsibility, awe and 
reverence.” This is the essence of Yamatodamashii. “He bestows 
gifts, we return loyalty. There is no distinction between our attitude 
to him whether we are alive or dead. We are his.” Here are two 
illustrations that may help the reader to understand something of 
the Japanese obsession centring in the divinity of the Emperor and 
the sacred nature of his land. 


During the General Synod of our Church in Sendai in 1937, 
special evangelistic services were arranged for the people of the city. 
One of the preachers was the head master of a Middle School, an 
ordained priest who had studied for many years in U.S.A. He was 
an eloquent and able preacher and the acknowledged leader of the 
nationalistic party in the Church. His theme was “ Christianity and 
Patriotism.” The audience was mainly non-Christian. For illus- 
tration of the Emperor’s virtues he gave a vivid picture of His 
Majesty during a recent review of the troops standing on a raised 
dais while the rain poured down on his unsheltered head, until all 
the troops had passed by. The point of his illustration lay in 
the report, recorded in the press, that the Emperor had stood so 
motionless and absorbed in his armed forces that when the review 
ended the place on the dais where his feet had stood was dry, the 
rest soaked in rain. The audience sat motionless and entranced. 
There was a quietness, an intensity, an emotion of awe such as I 
have never anywhere else experienced. 


When, after 1931, and later after 1937, on the aggression of the 
army against China, our lives became difficult. All foreigners were 
suspect, and our life was uneasy. During this period when it 
became evident that we must soon leave the country, a number of 
people of varying social status came and proposed that I should 
become, by adoption into a family, a naturalised Japanese. They said 
“ Nihon no tsuchi ni natta kudasai,” in effect, “ So you will become 
Japanese earth when you die.” Even the little police examiner who 
grilled me frequently in gaol urged this on me. “ Japanese earth, 
part of the sacred soil.” That was to be my reward, the greatest they 
could conceive. 


——— 
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COOKERY IN ENGLAND 


By JOHN FULLER 

T was my lot before the war to cook in hotels. Since the war I 
| have cooked in the Services, and that means to have cooked with 
British colleagues. At first there was a marked difference in their 
attitude and that of the cooks with whom I had worked in Paris, 
and the West End of London. In the Services were few signs of 
the pride, even vanity, of the hotel cook. But it is heartening to 
detect here a gradual awakening. British cooks have begun to 
realise the importance of their work and to find satisfaction in it. 
What is more, they are becoming aware of an ability to do their work, 
given the chance, with an artistry equal to that of any other nation. 

There is a widespread hope that after this war there will be a 
renaissance of the English talent for inn-keeping. Any such rebirth 
must depend on attractive national cooking and able, interested 
cooks. In Paris the English tourist rarely craved Bass and roast 
beef. He enjoyed on the contrary the novelty of Vin Ordinaire, 
and Choucrotite Garnie. It is simple from this to deduce what 
the French, American or Russian traveller would enjoy when visiting 
England. 

There are two stumbling blocks in the way of improving British 
catering. They are the cook and the hotelier. The raw materials 
for the table are here in abundance. The formulas, if only they are 
unearthed, to transform those raw materials into first class national 
dishes are here too. What meat has the Continent more succulent 
than South Down mutton? Is the Stilton inferior to Rocquefort 
Bleu, the Cheddar to Cantal cheese, and is our accompaniment of 
sage, onions and apple sauce less piquant, less correct with pork 
than Sauce Robert? 

The answer is “No.” It is my despair that potted Morecambe 
shrimps are neglected while some fake French Paété de Compagne 
figures as hors d’ceuvres on an English bill of fare, that we endure 
ill conceived Navarin de Mouton when we have such provincial 
dishes as the Hot Pot of Lancashire. 

All over the western world the pattern of civilised man’s dinner 
conforms now to a generally accepted sequence of soup, fish, entrée, 
roast and sweet, At luncheon we may substitute hors d’ceuvres for 
soup, insert eggs as an alternative for fish, we may elaborate and 
extend for functions. It is the framework into which the traditional 
dishes of any country can be fitted. With profit in every direction 
this pattern can be made English in character and simpler in 
conception. That is not to say that we are not to learn or take 
example from, say, the French, who have been for so long the 
masters of this art. The Englishman should be weaned a little from 
his predilection for meat and encouraged to cook and eat with 
more care the incomparable vegetables from his gardens. We can 
go back with benefit to the old English masters of the spit, but 
since English cooking fell into decay early in the twentieth century, 
we have gathered into our larders even more spices, fruits, condi- 
ments, essences and recipes from all over the world. To avail our- 
selves of these will not adulterate but gild our kitchen repertory. 

But if English hotels are to acquire in their way the préstige 
that Swiss hotels possess, there will have to be something better 
coming from our kitchens than the British idea of Sole Bonne 
Femme. We can cook our own Dover sole with as much indivi- 
duality as anyone. Hotel-keepers and those responsible for Britain’s 
post-war tourist traffic should be thinking now of reviving the English 
table. To do this, let them first revive the interest and pride of 
the native cook. Better conditions, better wages he seems likely to 
get. He must have also the same pride in his work as his foreign 
colleagues. We have kitchen qualities essentially our own. The 
English rétisseur has reigned unchallenged for many years in the best 
French kitchens. When our hotels are valued for characteristics 
exclusive to our own land, eniployees of British birth will not need 
to fear the competition of the foreigner. 

Before these qualities can be made manifest in our hotels there 
must be clever propaganda directed both towards cooks and on their 
behalf. There must be proper training for them. The beginnings 
are here. The major seaside resorts, for example, are toying with 
tke idea of technical colleges for hotel staff. Let us hope that 
these will do something more than teach the English cook to emulate 
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the French. We have had enough, and so I am sure have our 
visitors, of those tawdry menus so common in provincial hotels 
that attempt to disguise their shortcomings by the mumbo-jumbo 
of foreign titling. They insult the culinary art of both lands. “ Sir,” 
said Dr. Johnson to Boswell, “ there is nothing which has been con- 
trived by man, by which so much happiness is produced as by a 
good tavern,” and on the same occasion—it was 1766—he expatiates 
“on the facility of England in its taverns and inns, he triumphed 
over the French for not having in any perfection the tavern life.” 
The French changed, and we must confess outstripped the English 
in providing good fare, but these words of’ Dr. Johnson surely 
indicate our ability, if we wish it, to reduce the distance between us 
in culinary matters, if not eventually to take the lead once more. 


A PATIENT’S THOUGHTS 


By ROBERT R. HYDE 


VER the past period of half a century I have had opportunities 
of visiting hospitals and other healing institutions in various 
parts of the world, and for three years of that period I was chaplain 
of one of the London hospitals. Now for the first time in my life I 
find myself a patient in one of the smaller voluntary hospitals and 
am able to view the healing-machine from within. Not long ago a 
duodenal haemorrhage led by odd circumstances to my being trans- 
ferred to the Seamen’s Hospital at the Albert Dock, a place made 
famous in recent years by the establishment of the Fracture Rehabili- 
tation Clinic under the skilful direction and control of Mr. H. E. 
Griffiths. Here the original work, in this particular field of surgery, 
ef Lorenz Bohler of Vienna whose clinic I had the opportunity of 
seeing just before the war, has long since been overtaken. 

I have been impressed with two aspects of this comparatively small 
healing-unit. The first is the quiet efficiency of the nicely integrated 
team. This I sensed as I was being lifted from the stretcher on 
which I was carried here. The ambulance men were good at their 
job, but as soon as I felt Baxter’s arms enfolding me there was a 
sense of security and the knowledge that I was being treated by a 
highly skilled craftsman. Baxter is the “George” of this. place, 
ready to turn his hand to anything. Yesterday, finding that we had 
a common interest in gardening, I learned that last week he had 
gathered 14 lbs. of french beans and some first-rate carnations from 
his smoke-enveloped allotment alongside the hospital ; how, with 
his many chores (and they are many), he finds time to cultivate an 
allotment I cannot think. 

Whilst, as must be the case in an institution of this kind, there is 
a precise daily routine, there is also a pleasing flexibility which 
removes all thought of regimentation which is so often associated 
with such a place. My own feeling (though I may be wrong about 
this) is that the smaller unit, as has been proved so often in industry 
during the war, is not only more efficient (by whatever material 
yardstick efficiency is measured) in actual accomplishment, but also 
in encouraging a real team spirit which co-ordinates and harmonises 
the work of the unit, from that of the visiting consulting surgeons 
and physicians to the self-imposed task of newspaper boy undertaken 
by the elderly and very deaf sweeper, so deaf alas that one’s thanks 
for the morning’s news can only be conveyed to her by gesture. 

The other aspect of which I was of course aware, though not with 
the awareness of a patient, is the undoubted sense of vocation in the 
members of the working staff. Their work is hard and their hours 
are long and many of their tasks are unpleasant and disagreeable— 
some are extremely disagreeable—but all are carried out with readi- 
ness, ability and cheerfulness. One of the novitiates here is a girl 
barely eighteen: chatting with her the other day about her work, 
she told me that she found every minute interesting—no two days 
were alike, she was always meeting people and finding new experi- 
ences, and it was far better than anything she would ever expect in 
an office or in many other walks of life. At the end of each day 
she is tired but very cheerful, and has undoubtedly that sense of 
vocation which is so essential in the nursing profession. A few 
nights ago a casualty was brought in from the nearby docks with 
terrible head injuries. From the first it was a hopeless case, and in 
spite of all the surgeon’s skill the man died during the night. In 
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the morning I found in those of the staff I met a real sense of sadness 
and disappointment that care and skill had proved unavailing, and I 
must confess it gave me a sense of pleasure and assurance that it should 
be so. Again this may be the result of working within a small unit. 

If this be so, I am wondering, as I recall the history and tradition 
of our country, if we are not in danger of sacrificing something of 
our national character by chasing large-scale mass-production, 
organised efficiency and centralised administration, whether it be in 
industry or in other branches of our social life. I cannot help feeling 
that a unit such as this, large enough to maintain essential and 
ancillary services—X-ray, Pathological Department, Almoner, 
Dieticians, and so on—can offer to the sick some subtle power of 
healing, some peace and consolation, a companionship and under- 
standing, all of which tend to become submerged in the vast over- 
grown hospitals and institutions in the centres of our great cities. 
It sets me wondering, too, if this sense of vocation which is so 
evident in the voluntary system can be or is being handed on to those 
working under council or municipal control. 


PARIS FACES THE WINTER 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


bd READ isn’t rationed in England?” “You give no coupons 

in a restaurant?” “Grown-up people get milk—even in the 
cities?” “And is it true your gas. pressure is quite good, so that 
you can cook at any time? And do some people even have coal? ” 

The great debate that everyone in France seems to be holding 
with himself and with his neighbours has as its background (and 
perhaps a good part of its cause) a low diet and the realisation that 
this winter is going to be (materially) as bad as last. “So you see 
we are very sorry to see the leaves turning.” 

French people’s well-known capacity for uttering home truths 
assumes just now proportions that startle. There is nothing that 
is sharp or devastating that can be said about the capitulation, the 
state of the French forces then, their state now, the conduct of those 
who collaborated or appeared to collaborate with the Germans, 
who breathed the same air as the Germans, who avoided breathing 
the same air, about those who ran the black market then, those who 
run it now, those who run or work in industry or the building trades, 
who are Ministers, civil servants, politicians, pedagogues, journalists, 
agriculturalists, who are young or who are old, which is not being 
said by someone. And that someone may be either inside or outside 
that particular category. 

After I had been in Paris for two days a Swiss man-of-business 
pounced upon my hesitating remark that the French “ seemed sad.” 
“The Germans meant them to be sad. They used flattery, bribery 
and hunger. but above all terror. The Nazis were clever at such 
work. Their best stroke was to induce Pétain to go on repeating 
that the French had deserved defeat, and that it was all their own 
fault. That was deadly.” 

Today, chalked up in every street, is the inscription, “ Pétain au 
Poteau.” “To the stake with Pétain.” It has not escaped the 
French that this propaganda of remorse and self-accusation had as 
its implication that the Nazis had a right to their victory and even 
a moral justification for their terror. Hence “that sanctimonious 
old man” is now so hated. Jean Paul Sartre and a younger fellow- 
writer, Mlle. de Beauvoire, are two authors who reacted sharply to 
this particular line. The story of the writing and production during 
the occupation of Sartre’s play Les Mouches is worth telling. 

One day a full-length classical Drama about the return of Orestes, 
his meeting with Electra, his killing of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, 
complete with the advent of the Furies, was submitted—as books 
and plays had to be—to the German Censor. Presumably he 
shrugged his shoulders, knowing that the French had had this 
curious addiction to the classical Drama ever since the time of 
Racine. Anyhow, he passed the play, observing, no doubt, that it 
followed the traditional story with reasonable faithfulness. Possibly 
he noticed that an early Rite, a very striking “ Festival of the Dead,” 
had been imaginatively recreated by this particular re-teller of the 
ancient tale. If he did, he perhaps also knew that archaeology, if 
not Lempriére, gives warrant for it (see Jane Harrison’s Ancient Art 
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and Ritual, for example). But these was something that no one 
noticed—it did not strike even one of the actors, for instance—no 
one knew except the author, the producer and the actress who played 
Electra. It was that when it was seen as a whole on the stage the 
whole drama was a withering attack not just on the Germans, but 
on this weary sense of guilt that Vichy was instilling: day by day 
by Press and radio into the unhappy people of France. In this play 
Aegisthus and Clytemnestra are killed by Orestes, not because they 
have in the past killed Agamemnon, but because he sees that they 
are now engaged in killing the people of Argos. They have per- 
suaded the citizens that, by not rising in defence of Agamemnon, 
they share with the two actual murderers an inexpiable guilt. 

They are parricides. The Nazis play a minor but telling part. 
Their argument is put into the mouth of Zeus, who supports and 
advises Aegisthus and Clytemnestra. He particularly congratulates 
them on the way they have kept command of the bodies of the 
people by convincing their minds of the half-truth of their negative 
complicity. But Orestes, landing fresh in Argos, is free of this 
feeling, and Zeus comes to warn Aegisthus, “as one King to 
another,” that because he feels free he is “ dangerous to good order.” 
The murder of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus by Electra and Orestes 
is engineered by Zeus, played as his last card. They now are also 
open to the attacks of the Furies of remorse, who indeed pursue 
them. They take refuge in a sanctuary. The Furies wait, the people 
of Argos surround them, mourning and angry at this fresh crime. 

Sartre makes this, the waiting Furies, the waiting people as they 
encompass the brother and sister, into a terrifying scene. Elettra 
is broken by it (like Lady Macbeth, she had been the first to con- 
ceive the plan ; like Lady Macbeth, she cannot bear its action and 
consequences). But Orestes triumphs. The Furies, he says, can 
have their way with him; he takes upon himself the whole guilt, 
and thus the people can feel free from their nightmare. I asked 
Sartre whether (if the play were to write again) he would now 
change the terrifying message of this last scene?—which is after all 
not a total denial of guilt. “ Yes,” he said, and smiled. “ And in 
a direction much less pessimistic.” The point that his ending would 
be more optimistic is important because Sartre and his colleagues 
seem likely to play so lively and creative a part in French thought 
and literature. But their early work has made people believe them 
to be pessimists. No wonder. Sartre, for instance, is author of a 
novel called “La Nausée” (Disgust). Alfred Camus (another ex- 
ceedingly gifted playwright and novelist, and perhaps still editor 
of Combat) maintains, as a philosopher, a desperate stoicism in the 
face of what he calls “l’Absurde” (the monstrous illogicality of 
human fate contrasted with man’s desire to understand and tw 
explain), and he is steeped in the ideas of Dostoevsky and of Franz 
Kaka. But now they have arrived at a stoical or a humane and 
witty and in any case courageous rejection of pessimism (“ Méme 
avec la bombe atomic ”’). 

It is much to be hoped that their books and plays will find 
translators and publishers here. In France, owing to the paper 
shortage, it is almost impossible to get their work. Its character 
will ensure it readers here. For, with its often startling method of 
presentation, one of the things the English reader will notice first 
is that it states elegantly, clearly and with passion a great many 
ideas that we already hold or are on the edge of holding, and nothing 
is more delightful than to read a new, vigorous and eloquent state- 
ment of views one, in fact, holds, but about whose tenability one 
is a little uncertain. 

I observe the reading of my English youngers and betters, and 
believe they especially are likely to like this mew French school very 
much indeed, and are in a sense readier for it with its outspokenness, 
seriousness, wit and courage than are a comparable audience in 
France. In France the irrational is a hard pill, but we are quite 
used to it. To sum up, it seemed to me that on a diet of dry 
bread, a few vegetables, a little fruit, with only acorn coffee without 
milk, French writers can still think, still invent, still utter new 
thoughts with the unmatched clarity, wit, passion and vigour of a 
great tradition. 

But I wish this winter were over for France or that we could ‘% 
least send her some of our coffee. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE terrible events which took place in Athens last December 
T created such perplexity ini this country that it is still difficult 
for us to form an objective judgement. It is mevitable that when 
British troops are employed to intervene forcibly in the internal 
affairs of another country there should arise a sharp division of 
opinion as to whether so unusual an action is justified or the reverse. 
It was specially regrettable that the accounts which first reached 
London of the Battle of Athens came from sources which were either 
tainted or irresponsible ; and that there were few journalists present 
in Greece at the time who were in the position to provide the 
British or American public with unbiased or even serious informa- 
tion. The issue was further confused by the assumption that the 
controversy was one between Royalists and Republicans, between re- 
action and progress, between the Right and the Left. There were 
those on the one hand who were sincerely cutraged by the thought 
that British soldiers were risking their lives in a conflict which they 
believed to be one between “ Fascism” and “ Democracy,” and who 
were convinced that in preventing E.A.M. from forming a Govern- 
ment we were allying ourselves against the Greek people with the 
remnants of the old Metaxist regime. There were those, on the 
other hand, who regarded E.A.M. as little more than a group of 
unscrupulous adventurers who were employing the brigand bands 
of E.L.A.S. to seize power by violent means. Many intemperate 
speeches were made on both sides, and it is natural and human that 
each side today should hesitate to confess that they were ill-informed. 
The truth, in all probability, lies somewhere between the two 
extremes. There were many moderate and high-minded men in 
E.A.M. who deplored the excesses which they were unable to control ; 
there were many men on the other side who, while claiming to 
represent the “forces of order,” were in fact playing the party game. 
Greek politics always tend to become immoderate, and when the 
crisis comes the men of moderation !ose control. 


* . * * 


Such criticism as can be made of our own policy relates not 
to the action which had inevitably to be taken at the time of the 
December disturbances, but to our failure to realise beforehand that 
these disturbances were bound to occur. There are few people with 
any knowledge of the facts who would today deny that forcible 
intervention on our part was the only means of preventing atrocities 
even more serious than those which had already occurred ; and the 
Greek people as a whole are grateful to us for the firm and dangerous 
action which we took. Yet if the present Regency had been estab- 
lished a few weeks earlier, and if its whole influerice had been 
directed towards maintaining the coalition which had at first been 
formed, much bloodshed might have been avoided. If at the same 
time our forces of occupation had been sufficiently powerful from 
the start to discourage all fomenters of disorder, it might have been 
easier for the more moderate members of E.A.M. to restrain their 
excited adherents. When the full story is known, it may be possible 
to decide whether this failure rightly to assess the respective elements 
of order and disordez is to be ascribed to our political or our military 
Intelligence. And those of us who dislike being wise after the 
event will in any case recognise that the mixture of firmness and 
conciliation manifested, when the crisis came, by Mr. Churchill and 
Field Marshal Alexander, by Mr. Harold Macmillan and Sir 
Reginald Leeper prevented a most regrettable incident from develop- 
ing into a prolonged civil war. 


* * * * 


It was the historian Herodian who, seventeen hundred years ago, 
bewailed “that ancient malady of the Greeks which causes them 
ever to be at strife with one another, by which process Hellas was 
weakened and became the sport of Macedon and the slave of Rome.” 
It is a national fault with us to be contemptuous, and a shade self- 
righteous, in regard to those foreign nations who do not share our easy 
tolerance, and to forget that what we dismiss as mere quarrelsomeness 


is in fact an ardent individualism. It may be regrettable that the 
Greeks should take their politics so passionately, but it was this 
very passion which enabled them to defeat the Italians and to with- 
stand with such enduring heroism the long years of German occupa- 
tion. It would be much simpler for all concerned if the Greeks 
would conduct their internal affairs with the genteel moderation of 
the Swiss ; but would Europe really benefit if the fierce flame of 
individualism which throughout the centuries:has been incandescent 
in that lovely peninsula were to shrink to the calm proportions of 
a night-light? When we accuse the Greeks of being “ unreasonable ” 
we should remember that it was upon the Acropolis that the Goddess 
ef Reason was enthroned; when we deplore their passionate in- 
tensity, we should recollect that it was this very intensity which gave 
birth to the Greek genius. Nor should we forget that Greece, in 
her tmes of trouble, is able to produce leaders who, while sharing 
her passions, are not unduly passionate themselves. No statesman 
of our modern world was ever driven by so fierce a faith, so con- 
suming a patriotism, as Venizelos ; he was perhaps the most ardent 
man that I have ever known; he generated heat and light, but he 
was also magnanimous in that he knew the danger of the extremes 
either of hate or love. He guided passion, and his faith in his own 
people has since his death been gloriously justified. Is Archbishop 
Damaskinos another Venizelos? He certainly represents the tradition 
of faith, loyalty and iiberalism which Venizelos upheld. 


* * * * 


No man could fail to be impressed by this gentle and imposing 
personage. Five times has the Archbishop been called upon, either 
by his Church or by public opinion, to bring to the’ solution of 
internecine disputes the authority of his high character and the 
resourcefulness of his intelligence. It was he who was called upon, 
while still a young man, to draft a new charter for the monasteries 
of Mount Athos ; it was he who was sent to America to solve the 
controversy which had broken out among the orthodox communities 
in the United States ; it was he who, at the time of the Corinth 
earthquake in 1928, was entrusted by the Government with almost 
dictatorial powers; it was he who, in the hour of invasion, was 
unanimously summoned to the archiepiscopal throne to protect his 
people against the impositions of the German armies of occupation ; 
it was he finally who became Regent in this present hour of unhappy 
dissension. This Aetolian giant, born fifty-five years ago under the 
shadow of the Aracynthus mountains, where there is “ sun and clear 
light among green hills,” is of the same type as his great predecessor, 
Archbishop Germanos, who in April, 1821, raised the cross of liberty 
at Kalavryta. He himself fought as a soldier in the Balkan wars ; 
he is of the people and he understands the people ; his brother today 
is the village priest at the village of Dovritza, where he was born. 
As a pupil of Venizelos he shares his master’s faith in the validity 
of the liberal doctrine and the good sense of the Hellenic people. 
The integrity of his character, the disinterestedness of his aims, are 
not questioned even by his most rabid opponents ; it may well be he 
who will guide Greece out of the turmoil of violence, vituperation 
and unreality into which she has of late been plunged. 

* * * * 


It is fortunate that Archbishop Damaskinos should be in London 
at this moment, and should be able by his impressive personality, 
his calm and powerful moderation, to convince those British and 
foreign statesmen with whom he comes into contact that the solution 
of this unhappy controversy can well be left in-those firm but gentle 
hands. It is abhorrent to our British tradition to be forced by 
circumstances even to appear to take sides in the internal disputes 
of a foreign country. What the British public desire is that Greece 
should settle her own difficulties without violence or vengeance ; and 
it is with thankfulness that one finds oneself in the presence of this 
great Christian who can restore forgotten values and heal bitter 
wounds. 
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THE THEATRE 


At the Mercury.——* The 
At the Torch.—— 


“The Old Man of the Mountains.” 
Thunderbolt.” Art the Arts.——* Exiles.” 
“ Big Boy.” At the Saville. 
Mr. MarTIN BROWNE and the Pilgrim Players who are presenting a 
series of “ New Plays by Poets” at the Mercury Theatre are to be 
congratulated on their hazardous enterprise. By no means all poets 
are potential dramatists, but they are more likely to be so than are 
novelists, whose failure in the theatre is notorious. But the literary 
sense is quite distinct from the dramatic sense and many fine poets 
as well as fine novelists have lacked the dramatic gift—just as many 
fine composers (Brahms, Bruckner, Vaughan Williams, for example) 
have not succeeded in opera. On the other hand most highly gifted 
poets have possessed a strong dramatic sense. Since the outstanding 
Elizabethans there are the examples of Wordsworth, Shelley, Brown- 
ing, Beddoes and Tennyson—all of whom made striking essays in 
the dramatic form, most of which have not yet had their due measure 
of performance. For ic is certain that Shelley’s Cenci ; Browning’s 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon, Strafford ; Tennyson’s Harold, and Beddoe’s 
Death’s Fest Book are still more alive than dozens of plays that have 
been successful in the theatre ainually during the past fifty years 
but whose very names are now totally forgotten. 

It is accordingly very interesting to compare Pinero’s revived thea- 
trical piece, The Thunderbolt, with Mr. Norman Nicholson’s The Old 
Man of the Mountains. Both plays share the fatal defect of being 
out-moded ; Mr. Nicholson’s more obviously, perhaps, than Pinero’s, 
since he has chosen to re-write an Old Testament story (the story of 
Elijah and Ahab) in terms of the Cumberland dales, making use of 
the supernatural and a miracle without succeeding in making us sus- 
pend our flat disbelief, whereas Pinero’s story of the destroyed will 
and the rapacity of a dead man’s brothers is still quite credible, 
although the conventionality of its emotional handling and its intel- 
lectual stuffiness and silliness combine to make it intolerably boring. 
Mr. Nicholson’s poetry is occasionally exciting—as in the opening 
speech of the Raven (beautifully spoken by Martin Browne) but in 
general he does not offer us new wine in old bottles but merely a 
number of empty old bottles, and not all Mr. Robert Speaight’s 
sonorous dexterity in dealing with them can make them interesting. 
Whether a better production of The Thunderbolt could have made 
it more enjoyable is hard to say, but I thought Mr. Roy Malcolm 
as the only likeable brother and Miss Dorothy Reynolds as his wife 
both over-acted to a degree that toppled the play over into farce. 
Perhaps the producer was right, but then he should have been 
bolder and made a straight bid for farce from the beginning. The 
result would have been much more amusing. 

James Joyce’s Exiles is, as might have been expected, a remarkable 
play and it is brilliantly acted. Miss Hermione Hannen, who gave 
a delightful performance as Bertha, is a discovery and she was ex- 
ceedingly well supported by the rest of the cast. Big Boy, the new 
musical play at the Saville, would be quite worthless without the 
comedians Fred Emney and Richard Hearne, but they are both so 
brilliant that I can heartily recommend this show as one of the 
most amusing entertainments I have ever seen. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


**Marie-Louise.” At the Academy. “Captain Eddie.” At the 
Odeon.——** Duffy’s Tavern.” At the Carlton. ** Life on the 
Western Marshes” and ‘‘ Chants Populaires.” From the 
Canadian National Film Board. 


Marie-Louise has one great advantage over other recent films. Having 
been made in Switzerland it shows us the war from a completely new 
viewpoint as far as films are concerned, the viewpoint of a neutral 
observer. Marie-Louise is one of the many French children who 
were fortunate enough to have a three months’ holiday from bombed 
France in the peace of the Swiss Alps and Lakes. Thus we see the 
war, not as a matter of who was right and ‘who was wrong, but simply 
as an appalling human catastrophe. The film tells the story of Marie- 
Louise’s rehabilitation from a bomb-scared unhappy child back into 
a happy girl. Unfortunately, after a brilliant opening sequence of 
an air raid on Rouen, the film devotes itself to what I think is entirely 
the wrong issue. Instead of telling us of the effects of peace and 
security on Marie-Louise and the other French children, we are told 
about the reactions of a Swiss family to Marie-Louise. As the family 
is made up of people who all have hearts of gold, and enough money, 
the results are inevitable. Everyone, including Marie-Louise, simply 
overflows with happiness and love. The film is so, almost defence- 
lessly, simple in its approach that it seems a pity to go into the matter 
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any further except to say that there are some nice directorial touches, 
an excellent piece of work by a small French boy and a fine piece of 
naturalistic acting by Margrit Winter as one of the Swiss sisters, 
It’s pleasant enough providing you do not expect too much and, if 
given to tears, you have a clean handkerchief ready. 

For the other two films you can safely leave your handkerchiefs 
at home together with your minds. Captain Eddie is another of those 
reverentially painstaking biographies which Hollywood turn out so 
competently and, it must be admitted, so dully. Duffy’s Tavern is 
another of those Make and Mend films in which characters keep on 
saying: “ Why, there’s Paulette Goddard” ; or: “ Why, it’s Veronica 
Lake ” ; and lo and behold! there they are. 

The first of two shorts from Canada is called Life on the Western 
Marshes and is in colour. I must admit to a lack of interest in 
birds which borders on antipathy, usually looking on them as beady- 
eyed creatures of inexplicable habits, but I must also admit to having 
been entirely absorbed by this film which is mainly about them. _Per- 
haps it was the staggering freshness of the colour or the feeling of far- 
off lands and fresh breezes. It appears that the life of a duck in Canada 
consists mainly of a series of threats on its life made by other birds, 
ground animals, predatory fish and man’s neglect of irrigation 
problems. So an organisation, delightfully called “Ducks Un- 
limited,” has been started to deal with this problem, and against a 
glowing background of water, plants and sky we see this organisation 
in action. We also see some superb shots of the ducks they deal 
with. This film is the next best thing to a real holiday that I can 
imagine, and in case you share my feelings about birds there are a 
lot of animals such as moose and beaver on the marsh as well. 

The other film is Chants Populaires, and in it the producers have 
taken two popular French songs and set out to make the audience 
sing them with the film. Judging by the humming and tapping 
being done by the two or three people at a private show, the effect 
on a large audience must be electrifying. The songs are accom- 
panied on the screen by animations devised by Alexieff (whose 
macabre film Night on the Bare Mountain you may remember) and 
Norman McLaren. The former illustrates “En Passant” with its 
oddly disturbing nightmare effects of changing shapes in light and 
shade. McLaren uses an equally odd technique to create pictures 
for “ C’est Paviron,” and succeeds in making a picture of a dream. 
At least that was how it seemed to me and I enjoyed it. It was 
good to see again some experimental work being done. The war has 
not left much time for anything except the immediately practical, 
and it is to be hoped that we shall be seeing a good deal of this 
important aspect of film work in the near future. Unfortunately, 
these two films are on 16 mm., but they can be seen by any non- 
theatrical organisation working through the Central Film Library. 

ALEXANDER SHAW. 


I THOUGHT I HEARD A BIRD 


I thought I heard a bird— 
Lying in my room in the heart of the city .., 


And then I sensed 
Pressing upon me in that denser air 
The light of all past worlds gone down in ruin 
Blazing upon the pictures and pale walls: 
The heat of generations burning there 
And death’s intenser cold. Despair, despair 
The energies of thought and hope and terror 
Beat in the confines of the room like fever 
All, all in motion through eternity 
All, all, forever in my darkening room... 


But, O, lying on my bed in the heart of the city 
I thought I heard the song of a living bird. 
SHEILA SHANNON. 





THE Ministry of Supply have granted additional paper for 
periodicals to be sent overseas. This will enable copies of 
The Spectator to be forwarded to friends of our readers, 
both civilians and those in the Forces, in any part of the 
world, except enemy occupied territory. Subscription rates: 
Civilians, 303. per annum ; members of the Forces on active 
service, 26s. per annum. Please send instructions, accom- 
panied by a remittance, to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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LETTERS TO 


* INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Sm,—In your editorial “The Washington Talks” of September 14th, I 
find the following statement—‘“It (the Ottawa Plan) has produced an 
expansion in intra-Imperial trade, but resulted at the same time in a sub- 
stantial reduction in international trade.” This is entirely contrary to 
the facts. ‘To deal with international trade first, the League of Nations 
Review of World Trade, 1937, shows that the quantum of world trade, 
which had been falling from 1929 to 1932 (the year of the Ottawa Agree- 
mets), immediately thereafter started to rise and continued to do so until 
the year 1937. World imports increased by 0.8 per cent. in 1933 and by 
0.4, 4.3, 5.1 and 12 per cent. in the subsequent years ; exports increased 
progressively by 1.3, 3.1, 5.1, 4.7 and 14 per cent. The quantum index, 
taking 1929 as 100, fell steadily from that year to 1932, when it was 74.6. 
From then onwards it rose steadily and regularly, until it had reached 
96.8 in 1937, the highest figure at which it had stood (except in 1929) for 
13 years, 1924 being the earliest year for which the League of Nations 
supplies figures. 

The submission, had your statement about international trade been 
true, that the Ottawa Plan was responsible for the decline, is equally easily 
disproved. Intra-Imperial trade certainly increased, but reviving trade 
between countries of the Empire, far from restricting their trade with 
foreign countries, stimulated it. The imports into the Dominions, India 
and Burma from British countries and from foreign countries increased 
between 1932-37 by almost the same percentage. The same is true of 
imports into the Colonies and Protectorates and the Mandated Territories. 
It is not true of imports into the United Kingdom, because thg Import 
Duties Act had done the job which it set out to do and transferred a large 
proportion of our purchasing power to the import of raw materials rather 
than of manufactured articles, and the raw materials came largely from 
Empire countries, whereas articles are normally sold to us by foreign 
countries. Nevertheless, our total purchases from foreign countries were 
in 1937 substantially larger than in 1932. 

The fact is that up to 1932 the world was suffering from economic fear. 

The Import Duties and the Ottawa Agreements Acts in that year gave 
Imperial countries freedom from that fear and established a confidence 
which spread throughout the world. The diversified character of the 
British Empire is in a position peculiarly able to influence world con- 
fidence, and if, as Lord Keynes suggests, we now propose to jettison 
Imperial Preference we shall indubitably destroy that confidence once 
more and run a grave risk of throwing the world back into the chaotic 
conditions of 1929-32.—Yours faithfully, W. A. WELLS, 

Empire Industries Association, News Editor. 

9, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE M IN PMH 


Sir,—Your article “ Rational Farming” states: “Labour is only another 
aspect of the same problem.” ‘Though born in London, I have spent, 
for over 50 years, all available holidays in the country-side, mostly in 
the Eastern Counties, and have now lived for several years near the Dorset 
border. Evidence collected in villages during this period shows only too 
plainly that the more intelligent young people have no wish to work on 
the land. Even high wages do not tempt them, if I am to believe what 
farmers and labourers tell me in my own locality. 

The reasons are not far to seek. Education has given a broader outlook 
and aroused resentment against the trumpery snobbery which segregates 
village life into a series of pretentious strata. The coming higher educa- 
tional standards will make matters worse, for the rising generation in- 
evitably will seek an environment wherein they can enjoy a fuller social 
scope than is offered by the narrow, soul-deadening conventions of the 
villages. 

The labourer’s wife also has a powerful influence. Hearing of the 
amenities enjoyed by relations and friends in towns, who have main 
drainage, piped water, electricity, shopping facilities, amusements, easy 
transport and other advantages, she bitterly resents the drudgery of rear- 
ing a family in what is often little better than a squalid hovel devoid of 
up to date conveniences. The fact that her children in many cases have 
to walk two or three miles a day to and from school in all weathers, often 
to the detriment of their health, also arouses her indignation. To her falls 
the task of drying their wet clothes, and dealing with any ailments thus 
incurred. No wonder she presses her man to find a job in or near a town. 

When I have put the point-blank question to both.farmers and labourers 
as to what will happen if they fail to provide food for the nation, they 
seem too nonplussed to formulate an intelligent answer. What is worse, 
some do not seem to care. Many writers on agricultural matters ignore 
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these aspects of the question. Some even endeavour to invest the country- 

side with a sentimental romanticism due entirely to imagination.—Yours 

faithfully, RusTIcus. 
Colyton, Devon. 


RATIONAL FARMING 


Sir,—If Mr. Heckstall-Smith feels he can produce oats to compete in 
price and quality with Norfolk and Aberdeen, or, potatoes with the Carse 
of Gowrie and Cumberland, or sheep with the large tracts of rough 
grazing in North Wales and the Border country, good luck to him and 
mixed farming. But if he says: “I cannot hope to compete with these 
low-cost producers, but in order to farm my land according to the rules 
of good husbandry, I must grow this variety of crops, and the taxpayer 
must make it possible for me to do so,” then I say: “You have no 
right to demand support from the taxpayer simply because you have 
an old-fashioned predilection for an uneconomic method of farming.” 
My own view is that the average farmer (and it is not the average 
farmer who reads The Spectator) cannot meet such competition with the 
type of cropping described by Mr. Heckstall-Smith. For that reason, 
in his own interests as well as in the interests of the consumer, he must 
specialise, but as I tried to make clear in my article, specialisation does 
not mean mono-culture. By all means let the specialist dairy farmer 
have his poultry too, and let the poultry farmer rear some cattle, or 
have some fruit trees, or pigs, or anything else he feels supplements his 
main source of income. 

I cannot embark here upon the question of livestock and humus, but 
I would point out that many specialist arable farmers have found far more 
economical means of maintaining their humus content than by keeping 
livestock. All good farmers, whether specialists or not, realise that at the 
same time as producing food they must maintain the productivity of 
their soil, in the same way as a manufacturer must maintain his plant.— 
Yours truly, H. D. WALsTOoN. 

6 St. Fames’s Street, S.W.1. 


PEACE THROUGH FEAR OR .. .? 


Sir,—When I had read Canon Roger Lloyd’s article “Peace through 
Fear or ...?” I remembered what Jowett said to Margot Tennant (Asquith) 
in her girlhood: “ My child, you must believe in God in spite of all that 
the clergy tell you.” Here is a highly-placed clergyman likening God to 
a father who should say to his small children: “ Do as you please. Exercise 
free-will to its fullest extent,” and then, when they had set the house on 
fire by playing with matches, should produce a hosepipe and subdue the 
flames, but not before some of the family had been' burned to death. 
Such a man would rightly be convicted of manslaughter and sent to gaol. 

To speak of God “ acting within His own laws ” and having “ presented 
to Him a human situation upon which it is morally possible for Him to 
intervene” is sheer anthropomorphism (endowing God with human 
attributes). This is not so surprising when we learn that Canon Lloyd 
believes in a personal devil. Can anybody wonder that Churchianity fails 
to appeal to people who try to use their intelligence and hold with Joubert 
that “it is not hard to know God, provided one does not force oneself to 
define Him.” 

It would, may I add, interest me very much and I am sure many other 
seekers after truth to know whether Canon Lloyd thinks the devil sends 
the caterpillars and slugs and snails which I have, most unwillingly, to 
kill in my vegetable garden, or whether God created them to be destroyed 
by people trying to grow food for the coming winter. This killing business 
is never touched on by the clergy, though it lies, it seems to me, at the root 
of all their doctrine. They deliberately disregard it, as they do other 
difficulties ; and perhaps they are wise if tackling them means increasing 
instead of diminishing their complexity, as Canon Lloyd has done—for 
me at any rate.—Yours faithfully, HAMILTON FYFE. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 


S1r,-—There is I have thought for some time no striking difference between 
Tory Reformers and Liberals in Home Policy. The question to my mind 
is who should join who (or should I say whom?). Now Tory Reformers 
are some thirty or forty strong in the new House, and the Liberals are only 
twelve. Voting in the country is more difficult to measure, since Tory 
Reformers stood only in a relatively few seats and not as a separate party. 
If Liberals would only come over into Macedonia and help us (or come 
over somewhere and help somebody) the policy we both believe in might 
get somewhere. There is no doubt that we would, together, capturs the 
Conservative Party.—Yours, &c., QUINTIN Hose. 
All Souls College, Oxford. 
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A CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


Str,—Do we not need a Consumers’ League? There are so many things, 
not merely commodities of all kinds, but public and other services, trans- 
port, broadcasting, &c., in which the supphers, employers and employees, 
officials and others, are strongly and efficiently organised, whilst the general 
public as “consumers” are just an amorphous, unorganised, ineffectively 
grumbling mass. True, we have Parliament and the Press, both formid- 
ible when they get to work on some outstanding public grievance, but 
there are many occasions when the man or woman in the street or queue 
could make his or her weight felt directly and effectively, and with 
economy of effort, if a Consumers’ League, with local branches, were 
alert to represent the public’s interests. The very existence of such a 
body would probably result in a wary eye being kept lifted on possible 
public reactions to doubtful courses or deficiencies. There was little use 
in such action during the war, but the public has been very long-suffering 
in many directions, and in the period now before us a little stimulus and 
corrective of this kind, besides relieving all our feelings, might have a sur- 
prising effect, preventive as well as remedial. There have been consumers’ 
movements in the United States, but conditions are not comparable, and 
we must acquire our own experience. An active and watchful Consumers’ 
Council, with, say, a million members behind them at a nominal subscrip- 
tion, might be a good investment from the national as well as individual 
point of view.—Yours faithfully, W. E. SIMNETT. 
5 Palace Mansions, W. 14. 
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THE HOUSE PRICE RACKET 


Sir,—House-owners are not necessarily rapacious profiteers. I happen 
to own a house on the borders of Middlesex and Hertfordshire. It has 
been used by the Army for most of the war period, and is now occupied 
by four families. I am urable to realise at a fair valuation ; with any 
other form of investment I mfght do so at the market price. I am 
refused any increase on the pre-war cent in conformity with the reduced 
purchasing power of money. There is no question that all available 
housing accommodation should be fully used for the homeless, but I 
submit that the obligation of providing for these unhappy people should 
rest with the community as a whole, and that there is no ethical justifi- 
cation for penalising in any way those who happen to be house-owners. 
—Yours faithfully, NORMAN BENNETT. 
s7 Harley Street, W.1. 
Sir,—Mr. Bohn in his reply (September 15th) to my letter of the 7th inst. 
fails to distinguish between a retailer of essential food commodities and 
a sale of property by auction. The shopkeeper is compelled to sell any 
goods, not already sold, dispiayed in his shop at the price by law estab- 
lished, whereas the house-owner need not sell unless the reserved price 
he has fixed is reached and the house becomes “ in the market.” The point 
I desire to make is, it is not the house-owner that is responsible for exces- 
sive prices, but the public who force prices up. The public need not buy if 
the price asked is excessive, and the seller would then be obliged to lower 
his price to effect a sale. A vacant house can now be requisitioned by any 
local authority and a reasonable rent assessed. If the prices of houses have 
to be controlled the maximum prices would have to be fixed by the District 
Valuer, whose office in my district is 20 miles distant from this city. The 
area under the valuer’s control is extensive and I should imagine he is 
already understaffed. If each house to be sold has to be inspected in 
order to fix the controlled price, an army of experienced valuers would 
have to be employed in what could only be a temporary capacity, and 
how are these to be obtained? Any attempt to control the price of houses 
would only result in fewer houses coming on the market. But why, Mr. 
Bohn, stop at houses and furniture, but control the price of everything 
offered for sale! I wonder where we would get to then! No, the only 
remedy is to speed up the building of houses.—Yours, &c., 
W. H. Gattetry, F.S.1. 


Greenside, Walton, Wakefield. 


STARVING GERMANY 


Str,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s article is a most moving appeal, tempting 
one to send the required post-card to the distinguished body of men and 
women sponsoring the “ Save Europe Now” appeal. May I try to show 
another side of this frightful problem? 

The present standard of living of the mass of the people of this country 
is adequate, no more. The standard of living of Mr. Nicolson and the 
signatories of the letter appealing for assistance to Europe is above the 
mass of the people. This is no criticism of them, people of their standing 
cannot avoid a better standard, their life, work and contacts make it 
unavoidable. I submit that they do not know what it means to cater for 
a family on a few pounds a week in an English city at the present time. 
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Their appeal, if directed to The Spectator readers only, is utterly 
useless ; if directed to the country at large it should not be made. Britain, 
to keep her feet, has her greatest fight ahead of her. Britain on her feet 
in the years ahead can do untold good for Europe. Britain sunk in apathy, 
strikes and second-rateness can do nothing. We must get this country 
fighting fit and working hard, not only for ourselves but for everyone’s, 
sake. We may have stark anarchy in Europe in two years, a weak Britain 
then will be a greater disaster to the world than anything that can happen 
in Europe this winter.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, G. M. KInGsMILt. 

Kingsland Green, London, E.8. 


S1r,—The letter headed “ Starving Germany” in your issue of Septem- 
ber I4 contains the statement: “It is not in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of this country to let children—even the children of ex-enemies— 
starve.” I would like to ask those who signed the letter if we shall 
establish a new tradition or just carry on an old one if we allow our 
children to suffer from malnutrition, and those of our friends and Allies 
to starve while we feed German children. I, for one, have no hesitation 
in saying that I object to my rations being cut down by even one crumb 
for the benefit of children who if they grow up are very likely to bring 
about a third world war.—Yours, &c., W. B. Howe tt, M.D. 
Southview, Ringmore, Shaldon, S. Devon. 


BIRD BEHAVIOUR 


Sir,—Mr. A. F. C. Hillstead replied (in your issue of September 7) to 
my review of his book The Blackbird. It is clear that while he and | 
may share each other’s respect, we do not share the same views on 
the nature of evidence, or on the question: with whom does the onus of 
proof of a statement rest? Nor are we likely to agree as to which of us, 
in rev.ew or counter-review, has missed what point. I do not quite under- 
stand wat Mr. Hillstead means about my contemporaries, their work, 
their jargon, or their degrees; or why he thinks I have made any 
endocrinological studies ; or what litmus paper has to do, or could have 
to do with mentality.—Yours faithfully, JAMES FISHER. 
Old Rectory, Ashton, Northampton. 


R.A.F. TRAINING 


S1tr,—Having read your correspondence upon this subject, may I add a 
few suggestions based upon by personal experience. Unless a trade of 
“ Education Instructor,” carrying N.C.O. rank, is mustered as an integral 
part of the Service, no real progress is possible. Until Educational Officers 
are granted commissions bearing the same privileges and responsibilities as 
other branches, no official notice will be taken of any training scheme. 
After all Service schemes call for Service procedure. The present sense of 
grievance and injustice, engendered by the recent totalitarian alteration of 
Education Officers’ terms of service should be remedied, as this action will 
defeat its own purpose and hinder the implementation of the whole E.V.T. 
scheme.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
“ UNDER PRIVILEGED.” 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF SCIENTISTS 


Str,—Mr. Barr asks for an explanation of some words used by myself 
in a review of fiction in your columns, the very attributes of 
scientists, which make for the common distrust of their activities. . .” 
The implications, of course, are general ; the attributes—cruelty, callous- 
ness, ruthlessness, irresponsibility, in a pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake without any regard for the possible cost to humanity. In betraying 
the common man science has betrayed herself ; in the words of E. M. 
Forster: “ Tolerance, good temper and sympathy are no longer enough 
in a world which is rent by religious and racial persecution, in a world 
where ignorance rules and science, who ought to have ruled, plays the 
subservient pimp.”—Yours faithfully, JoHN Hampson. 
Dorridge. 


THE BLIND GIRL 


S1r,—I had hoped that some poet would write a worthy appreciation of 
Judyth Monnickendam’s arresting poem “The Blind Girl” in your issue 
of August roth. As one who enjoys sight and knows something of the 
blind, I should like to commend it to all those who train the blind, to 
those who have a blind member of the family, and to those called 
“blind,” to those in the first two categories, that they may give the right 
sort of sympathy; to those in the third that they may take courage in 
realising the immense horizons to which they have access. 

To all of us, this poem with its illuminating thought and strong 
simplicity of expression should be an inspiration. I thank the writer.— 
Yours faithfully, UrsuLa WESTCOTT. 

35 Chester Road, Bournemouth West. 
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BOOKS Ot THE DAY 
Kipling 


Rudyard Kipling. A New Appreciation. By Hilton Brown. With a 
Foreword by Frank Swinnerton. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is a singular fact that Kipling has fared worse at the hands of his 
friends and admirers than of his enemies and detractors. Except for 
Mr. Edward Shanks’ able book his professed appreciators have done 
him poor service. Mr. T. S. Eliot can scarcely conceal his dismay at 
having to admit that he had genius. The late John Palmer, who 
might have been expected to write the best book on him, wrote easily 
the worst. Mr. Hilton Brown’s “ appreciation ” is littie better. There 
are, indeed, admissions throughout his book that Kipling had genius, 
but they are perfunctory and grudging and heavily discounted by 
denigratory qualifications. The judgements of third-rate writers, such 
as Richard Le Gallienne, are cited with solemnity. One Francis 
Adams, an irascible ass of whom, by God’s mercy, I had never heard 
until Mr. Brown mentioned his insignificant name, is cited with 
equal awe. There is even a citation from a periodical called The 
Passing Show! . .. Every time the views of Mr. Edmund Wilson are 
reported, Mr. Brown reverently removes his hat! ... It 
appears that Kipling remained a small boy all his life. He had an in- 
fantile admiration of ingenius gadgets. But why is he to be dee 
nounced for this, when Mr. H. G. Wells is admired? Kipling, too, 
was guilty of bad taste. “Every one of us has writhed at one time 
or another! ...” Has every one of us? Is bad taste, indeed, any- 
thing more than the offence which is caused to stale minds by fresh 
minds? Are not vigorous men repellent to languid and lethargic 
eople ? 

. Kipling was cocky. Cockier than Mr. Bernard Shaw? He posed. 
More than Wilde? Words intoxicated him. His politics were ele- 
mentary. He had no conception of Progress. He was insincere, 
arranging facts to suit his purpose! Have not all prophets done 
this? “He betrayed, in fact, his own gospel: he painted not the 
Thing as he Saw it, but the Thing as he Thought It Should Have 
Been.” What does this pretentious statement mean, and how does 
Mr. Brown know all this? My doubt of his sapience is increased 
when I find him asserting, as part of his argument, that Kipling 
never became adult, that if an undergraduate were to be placed 
“in an establishment which purveys motor cycles,” his mind would 
be “unlikely to turn to the housing conditions of mechanics in 
Coventry.” That, alas, is what the mind of the undergraduate too 
often does. 

Nor are these all Kipling’s faults. He had tricks, God bless our 
soul! His profession of intimacy with technical terms was fraudu- 
lent and false; he sometimes slipped up on one! .. . His India has 
no relation to reality. He drew soldiers who were imaginary—a state- 
ment which is disproved for me, by the discovery I made in 1916 that 
the N.C.O.s who trained me in 1916, had stepped, body, bones and 
blood, out of Kipling’s pages. Kipling, it also seems, was feeble in 
dialect. Mulvaney’s Irish is entirely different from Ross and Somer- 
ville’s. So is Synge’s. So is Mr. Shaw’s. But, like the tribal lays, every- 
one of them is right. There is not one Irish accent or dialect any 
more than there is one English; and men in Cork are as unintelligible 
to men in Belfast as Devonians are to Northumbrians. Mulvaney, 
“unfortunately,” called an Indian War Correspondent sor instead of 
sir. Is Mr. Brown suggesting that ne Irishmen ever pronounce sir 
sor? Let him go to Ireland, then, and listen. Kipling’s desire for 
privacy is treated as if it were pathological. He had signs prohibiting 
trespassers exhibited on his land: a politer ban, surely, than that 
commonly seen in America: Keep Out. This Means You. He did 
not explore industrial back areas. John Galsworthy was a humani- 
tarian. How many slums were explored by him? Did he prefer Hox- 
ton to Hampstead? 

Kipling’s relations receive a crack or two. His wife was foolish 
enough t® be five years older than her husband. In addition to this 
criminal excess, she was a bossy snob. She cared for Kipling, protect- 
ing him from unwarranted intrusions. “ One can only say of Caroline 
—basing the verdict upon his written work—that in spite of the fact 
that they were happily married for nearly half a century, she does 
not seem to have added greatly to his knowledge or contributed in 
marked degree to the sum of his experience.” What pestilential 
trash this is! The same might be said of every writer, with as much 
and as little justification. How does Mr. Brown know what Mrs. 
Kipling contributed to her husband’s experience? Is half a century 
of happiness nothing? His book abounds in stuff as shallow as 
this. Attributing to Kipling’s father an influence on the son which 
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he neither proves nor shows, if it were a fact, to have been untor- 
tunate, he remarks “ Conceivably Lockwood Kipling would not have 
expressed himself in just these words but that is what he probably 
believed, that is what he probably taught his son.” Probably! Yet 
Mr. Brown has spent pages in telling his readers that the Kiplings 
were “unusual” in India and unpopular for that reason. Lockwood 
was a sahib-worshipper who habitually put up the sahibs’ backs! . . . 

It is apparent to the discerning reader that Mr. Brown, very 
crudely, supposes progress to be identical with improvement. 
Kipling was not “ progressive” because he did not share the views 
of Fabians. He had an inflexible belief that there are “ sahibs ” 
and “ natives ” everywhere, and this shows how reactionary he was! 
It was a belief he shared with Aristotle and Plato. Mr. Wells is 
not innocent of it. Nor is Mr. Shaw. 

One service Mr. Brown renders Kipling here is the explosion 
beyond all hope of re-assemblance of the legend that he was an 
Eurasian. But there, almost, his service ends. His criticism of 
the work is useless, since it consists simply of assertions and is 
made on the assumption that the reader is intimately familiar with 
everything Kipling wrote. What Mr. Brown fails to perceive is 
that his author’s unpopularity with a small, but noisy, group of 
people was due, partly to envy, partly to shock. Kipling had com- 
mitted the unpardonable crime of success, and had committed this 
crime at the age of twenty-five. That was sufficient in itself to 
excite wrath against him. But, in addition, he had opposed the 
current intellectual fashion. He was a patriot in a time of dis- 
loyalty. He believed in the British Empire when the correct belief 
was in the International. He believed in skill when other people 
were addicted to intuitions. He loved zood craftsmen, whatever 
their class or rank, and he had a deep and abiding regard for com- 
mon men who knew and did their job. It was private soldiers, not 
officers, whom he lovingly described ; fishermen, not shipowners, 
whose feats he celebrated. Such a man, convicted of success, must 
inevitably become the bane of intellectual duds. So they fell upon 
him and endeavoured to destroy him. But he was indestructible, 
and the more he was decried, the greater became his renown. This 
Was a man of genius, and his genius has not diminished. Sneaky 
little poets who run away from their country when it is in trouble 
may denounce him, but who cares what they say? Their denunci- 
ation is a compliment ; their praise would be a humiliation. 

St. JOHN ERVINE. 


Italian Problems 


Rebuilding of Italy. By M.H.H. Macartney. (Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. MacarTNEY’S book on this crucial and topical subject had 
unfortunately to be written before the liberation of Northern Italy, 
the more vigorous and serious part of the country. It is a book 
based upon much knowledge and reading ; perhaps for this reason 
the writing is occasionally so cautious as to become almost colourless, 
At this moment, when the Five-Power settlement with Italy is 
about to be made, Mr. Macartney’s views about Italy’s frontiers 
and foreign policy acquire particular interest. He supports Don 
Sturzo’s formula that Trento and Trieste “are to Italy what Alsace 
and Lorraine are to France,” having been the main inspiration of 
patriotic idealists during the last war. Most Italians have, on the 
other hand, written off the former African colonies, with only here 
and there some regret for wasted effort expended on Libya. While 
advocating some kind of internationalisation of Trieste, Mr. Macart- 
ney is in favour of preserving the natural frontier of the Brenner, 
since Italy has been able to prove herself “at least as anti-Nazi as 
any resurrected Austria is likely to be able to do.” For those who 
have followed in detail, both in Austria and in Northern Italy, the 
resistance offered to the Nazis, there can be no comparison between 
the negligible performance of the Austrians and the astonishing 
fight organised by the Comitato di Liberazione Nazionale. Since 
Hitler’s deportations it is, moreover, difficult to know who really 
inhabits the Alto Adige (South Tyrol). 

Passing Italy’s political problems in review, Mr. Macartney 
attaches little importance to the “ institutional” Monarchy versus 
Republic controversy, while to the question of the Vatican he 
devotes a particularly interesting chapter. One wonders what 
he thinks today about the relations between Socialists and 
Communists ; this issue has become more critical and is dividing 
Nenni from some right-wing colleagues in his own party. Mr. 
Macartney takes considerable interest in Togliatti and in his 
approaches to the Christian-Democrats. 

With regard to Italy’s economic future, Mr. Macartney insists 
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upon the profound importance of the demographic question and 
suggests that France positively needs Italy’s surplus population ; it 
is one of the many distressing facts about contemporary Europe that 
the French seem unable to believe that democratic Italy is genuinely 
francophile, and that this sentiment is something to be used to 
mutual Latin advantage. This brings one to the question of coal, 
which Italy, in order to work, must import. To those who wish 
to fortify the best elements in Italy, General de Gaulle’s projects 
for the future organisation of the Ruhr are of the greatest import- 
ance from this point of view. Anti-democratic, pro-German in- 
fluences in Italy might potentially revive at the moment when the 
Ruhr coal and Rhine waterways ceased to be controlled by the 
Allies, but if the supply of coal to Italy can become part of the 
economic rhythm of Western Europe, all should be well. At 
present the question of human survival after this summer’s catas- 
trophic drought is Italy’s first care. The terrible poverty of the 
country stimulates grand-scale corruption, however sincerely the 
Parri Government may struggle against it. Owing to inadequate 
information about genuine patriots and unscrupulous time-servers, 
Allied representatives are sometimes exploited by the latter and 
corruption is consequently stimulated rather than suppressed ; no 
country can be soundly reconstructed upon such a basis. It may 
also be doubted whether an American tendency to offer economic 
help upon conditions which veto the economic aims of the majority 
of the Italian nation is wise from any point of view. Without too 
easily accepting Italian excuses, the next stage in the rebuild ng of 
Italy may safely be said to depend rather upon the Great Powers 
than upon the Italians themselves. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Rebuilding Devastated Russia 


Rebuilding the Liberated Areas of the Soviet Union. By Professor 
N. Voronin. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


A PuzzLInc thing about Soviet reports on the areas of Russia 
liberated from the enemy is the reiterated accusation that the Germans 
destroyed factories, power-plants, public utilities. Professor 
Voronin tells us, for instance, that in Novgorod “the Germans 
destroyed twelve industrial enterprises, wrecked the town water 
supply, and the town power-station . . . and eleven medical institu- 
tions”; “the fascists destroyed all Kiev’s public utilities, leaving 
the city without water, light and transport.” Yet during 1941 and 
1942 we were told that the retreating Russians were destroying every- 
thing that might be of use to the enemy. Unless our humility 
before this heroic self-abnegation was misplaced, how comes it that 
the Germans found so much to destroy? They no doubt destroyed 
what they themselves had recreated, but in the circumstances can 
they be blamed for that? 

Whatever the thoroughness of Russia’s earth-scorching, however, 
there is no doubt of Germany’s—the Allied troops who fought 
through southern and central Italy can witness to that; and this 
hopeful account of reconstruction in devastated liberated Russia is 
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full of interest especially for those who have to undertake recon- 
struction elsewhere. 

Rebuilding in country districts has to a considerable extent had 
to be left to local effort. But each town has been placed under the 
direction of one architect attached to a recognised planning institu- 
tion. New plans for towns completely destroyed are taking full 
advantage of the natural features of the site, many of which had been 


obscured in the former gradual, unplanned growth of the city (it is | 


to be hoped that the architects are allowing for appropriate future 
development). In towns not completely destroyed, replanning will 
include what is worth preserving, especially in the case of cities of 
great historic interest ; but one old building will not be preserved 
to the detriment of a whole new plan. 

One-storey bungalows, each with a small private garden, put up 
as emergency housing, have, we learn, proved very popular. Interior 
walls and fittings are prefabricated, outside walls are made of what- 
ever material is available on the spot. “Small houses must not be 
designed merely as a temporary measure, but as permanent buildings. 
. . . The standards of floor-space, conveniences, and design should 
come up to the standard that will be expected for a period of at 
least ten years after the war.” American and British experience of pre- 
fabrication, British and French experience in restoration are studied 
and applied. So also is Russia’s own age-long and exceptionally 
varied architectural development ; Soviet architects are making every 
effort to “ bridge the gulf between technical and artistic forms.” 

* Two criticisms: metric measures should have been translated 
into their English equivalents; and even a few photographs and 
plans would have increased so materially the value of this book 
that their cost would have been well justified. A regret: that no 
invitation has so far been extended to Western planners to study 
independently and at first hand how Russia is coping with her im- 
measurably greater reconstruction problems. 

IRENE CLEPHANE. 


Man and Woman 
A oe hee Looks at Sex. By H. L. Philp, Ph.D. (Hutchinson. 
Ss. ) 


“ Sex” is a word nowadays perhaps more misused than any other 
word in the English language. It has been employed to cover 
every manifestation of human emotion and almost every human act: 
It has been used, on the other hand, in such a circumscribed and 
limited way as to cover only the primal biological act of physical 
coition. Mr. Philp deals with sex in its wider, though not in its 
over-wide, sense, and devotes much of his space to the intricate 
problem of the relation between its physical and its emotional 
elements. The book is, he says, the outcome of an attempt to 
discover what values are to be found in sex. Should it be, as has 
lately been frequently asserted, a casual experience, or has it depth 
and potential permanence. What is romantic love? Is so-called 
“free love” a workable arrangement? What are the ingredients of 
a successful marriage? 

These questions, always of the greatest human interest, have 
become topical at the present time. We have now come to the 
end—in its sixth year—of the greatest war the world has ever seen; 
a war which has affected the lives of nearly everyone in every 
country involved—directly or indirectly—more profoundly than has 
any other conflict in history. Among other things, it has parted 
the majority of our young mem from their wives and families for 
stretches of time varying from a few months to several years. The 
result of this unnatural state of things is just beginning to show 
itself publicly, though it has already existed for a considerable time. 

It is generally agreed that the first step in any discussion is the 
definition of the terms which will be employed in that discussion. 
Marriage, being a clearly defined legal relation, offers no difficulty. 
The definition of “love” is not easy ; and it therefore seems the 
more necessary that I, who am reviewing this book, should state 
plainly what it means to me. Love, as between two persons of 
opposite sexes, is a compound emotion, the outstanding factors of 
which are what I shallrcall passion, the civilised descendant (with 
a strong family likeness to its forbears) of the biological urge which 
keeps the race in being ; and, with this, an element which may be 
defined as friendship or comradeship. The first of these emotions, 
probably on account of its primitive nature, is ephemeral. It dies, 
as all flowers die. Its ptovocants—novelty, strangeness, mutual dis- 
covery—all these things are incompatible with the familiarity which 
comes of a shared life, and in a true marriage they fade imperceptibly 
out of the relation, leaving their fruit, an enduring friendship, behind. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


Recent and forthcoming publications 


Una Pope-Hennessy CHARLES DICKENS 


‘A rich storehouse for any future commentators on this 
extraordinary man and his times. One reads it with interest, 
admiration and absorption’ Rose Macaulay, The Spectator. 

Illus. 21s, net 


Ann Bridge SINGING WATERS 


‘Sustained at a skilful and stimulating pitch. This is a thought- 
ful novel with an assured reward for the sympathetic reader’ 
The Scotsman, BOOK SOCIETY AUGUST CHOICE, Qs. net 


The Matabele Journals of Robert Moffat 


Vols. 1 and 2 of this, the first publication in the Oppenheimer 
Series, will be available shortly. Illus. 30s. net each 


E. M. W. Tillyard, Litt. D. 
POETRY DIRECT & OBLIQUE, Revisep VeRsION 


A radically recast version of Dr, Tillyard’s original work, 
which constitutes virtually a new book, Sept. 27th. 7s. 6d. net 









































EBE STIGNANI, Mezzo-Soprano 
BENIAMINO GIGLI, Tenor + EZIO PINZA, Bass 


ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF THE 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, ROME 


Conductor: TULLIO SERAFINI 


MARIA CANIGLIA, Soprano + 


(Sung in Latin) (Recorded in the Royal Opera House, Rome) 
DB 6210-19 
Album No. 388 Automatic Couplings DB 8984-93 





ALSO IN THE SEPTEMBER LIST 


DETROIT ANNE ZIEGLER 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA and WEBSTER BOOTH 


Conducted by Karl Krueger 
: Land of Mine (With Chorus) 
“Orpheus in the Underworld” - 
Overture - Offenbach ©3431 | You will return to Vienna 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


Greatest Artists + Finest Recording 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDX. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 


The personal touch is an integral part of 
the Westminster Bank’s service to its cus- 
tomers, as you will find if you call on one 
of the Bank’s Branch Managers. It is their 
wish and duty to give the best possible bank- 
ing service and to maintain a personal and 
confidential relationship with their clients. 
Upon such foundations are built the most 
successful and lasting business associations. 


wide field; they are available to every cus- | 
tomer through an extensive network of 
branch offices in this country and agents 
in all parts of the world. 


The many advantages of a banking account 
can easily be yours. 


| The banking facilities provided cover a 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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THERES THE SALVATION Apuy/ men in occupied 
lands during the 
war years, and whose 

knowledge of language and 

local need is a valuable asset. 


are battlingagainstappalling MORE TEAMS MUST BE SENT OUT. 


Teams of Salvation Army 
workers from Great Britain 
specially trained to cope with 
the problems of relief work 


conditions of hunger, disease 
and homelessness in Holland 
and other liberated countries. 
They are being helped by 
hundreds of trained Salvation 
Army Officers who haveshared 
the trials of their country- 


£50,000 IS NEEDED QUICKLY. 


Please send your gift now—marking 
it “Relief Work” to General Car- 
penter, 101, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


(Member society of the Council of British 
Societies for Relief Abroad.) 
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The beauty of love vanishes if its mere physical expression be 
consciously sought as a means of sensual gratification, without the 
spiritual and aesthetic accompaniments that give it human value. 
That is as true within as without marriage. 

As Mr. Philp puts it: “ Love must be rooted in the whole person. 
Too often it is.thought of in terms of emotion. That, indeed, is 
one of its parts, but it must be rooted also in the intellect and the 
will. It must have the approval of the mind, though not necessarily 
based on the association of like minds. . Like interests in every 
respect are not essential to love. But it is essential for the one 
mind to approve the other.” Wordsworth showed a sound apprecia- 
tion of the true nature of love in some of his—occasionally turgid 
and sentimental—verse : 

“True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 
It is not fantasy’s hot fire 
Whose wishes soon as granted fly: 
It liveth not in fierce desire, 
With dead desire it does not die.” 

One of the best of modern books about sex was Edward Carpenter’s 
Love’s Coming of Age, a work which came as a breath of fresh air 
to many who read it in their youth, He summed up the average 
marriage of his day in words applicable to many modern matings. 
“Two people come together, who know but little of each other, 
who have been brought up on different lines, who certainly do not 
understand each other’s nature ; whose mental interests and occupa- 
tions are different ; to one of whom the subject of sex is probably 
a sealed book, to the other perhaps a book whose most dismal page 
has been opened first. The man needs an outlet for his passion ; 
the girl is looking for a ‘home’ and a proprietor. A glamour of 
illusion descends upon the two and drives them into each other’s 
arms. It envelops in a gracious and misty halo all their differences 
and misapprehensions. They marry without misgiving, and their 
hearts overflow with gratitude to the white-surpliced old gentleman 
who reads the service over them. But at a later hour, and with 
clearer thought, they begin to ;ealise that it is a life-sentence which 
he has so suavely passed upon them—not reducible (as in the case 
of ordinary convicts) even to a term of tventy years.” 

That Mr. Philp covers a good deal of debateable land is 
evident in his chapter-hzadings, and his bibliography makes a 
formidable four and a-half pages of small print. One or two of his 
statements I should like to query. “ Biologically,” he says, “ sex is 
obviously the (author’s italics) important act. It is the origin of all 
animal life.’ Surely sex is a comparatively late arrival in our 
evolutionary history. What about the amoeba and our lowlier multi- 
cellular ancestors? Again: “Sex is essentially a private matter.” 
Surely, to most animals, its manifestations are as public as any other 
bodily function? Nor are heredity and family resemblances quite 
such simple affairs as the author would have us suppose. But these 
are minor details in a book which is in nearly all ways a sound and 
helpful exposition of one of the most important socio-physiological 


problems which confront civilised men and women. 
Harry Roserts. 
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2nd impression now available 


NORTHERN ESCORT 
LT.-COM. J. E. TAYLOR 


' 

| 

| 

The story of four days of ceaseless‘ attack by sea and air on a destroyer 
The characters are fictitious but all the 





escorting a convoy to Russia. 





| main events are true. 
| 


‘* The story mounts in dramatic strength from chapter to chapter . . 
| the author displays a sound knowledge of human nature, and keen 
powers of observation and description.’’—The Scotsman. 


there are passages of excellent and vivid 
6s. net 


| ** Well worth reading . . . 
description.’’—The Spectator. 
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A New Writer 


By Grand. Central Station I Sat Down and Wept. By Elizabeth 
Smart. (Editions Poetry London. Nicholson and Watsort. 6s.) 

It would perhaps be easy to criticise this book—and it will be largely 
SO criticised—as being the expression of a purely selfish and predatory 
passion revealing a nature self-centred and egoistic to an extreme 
degree. But these are moral and social judgements and have little to 
do with a work of art. For I think this book is a work of art and even 
a minor masterpiece. It is a love story—a testament of love—of love 
in its most uncompromising, perhaps most unprepossessing, form ; 
of love that from the standpoint of society is disruptive, inexcusable 
and quite unnecessary. “ When you felt it about to happen, the right 
thing would have been to have gone away at once.” But she did not 
go away or do the right thing. Instead, she stayed and broke up the 
marriage, and this is the story of the three who were so fatally 
involved. Such situations are usually told from the point of view 
of the wife or the husband, but here it is the lover who tells her story. 
It is not easy, even for love, to break another person’s heart: it is not 
perhaps ever justified. Nor is it easy to break with your family and 
to endure the sneers and disapproval of friends and acquaintances ; 
nor is it pleasant to be arrested and cross-examined (at a State 
frontier) on something so private, so personal and so vulnerable 
as love. I would call this book a masterpiece because the 
story is given complete with unusual courage and honesty; because the 
writing is remarkable—vivid, vigorous and poetic—and because it 
is a sensitive and unsparing attempt to record one incident in the 
history of the human heart. It may be that the author has put all of 
herself into this one book, that she has no reserves ; that she is all 
here. I do not think so. She is too nearly a poet not to be able to 
replenish the springs of her nature: “ When the sea otters leave their 
playing under the cliffs, the kelp in amorous coils appear to pin down 
the Pacific.” SHEILA SHANNON. 


Fiction 
World’s Beginning. By Robert Ardrey. 
Crazy Weather. By Charles L. McNichols. 


The Murderer Is a Fox. By Ellery Queen. 
Goodnight Ladies. By Van Siller. (Jarrolds. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts week’s fiction all comes from America. Robert Ardrey, who 
made a name for himself with a single play, Thunder Rock, has now 
produced a first novel, World’s Beginning. It is a novel of ideas, so 
that events have more significance than character. The theme is 
fashionable as it shows Society in a state of collapse, but the author, 
who builds up his story in the future, believes in democracy and 
thinks that mankind can survive the fullest horrors of scientific dis- 
covery by the process of adjustment. His book is a parable ; while 
he offers a comparatively simple solution to the problem of American 
chaos, he is by no means an easygoing optimist, and his hour before 
dawn is dark indeed. As one would expect from a writer of Ardrey’s 
calibre, the plan of his book has been worked out with considerable 
care, fascinating and possible detail support its progression admir- 
ably. He succeeds in endowing his brave new world with hopes 
and achievements, which is no small task even on paper in times as 
critical as our own. Not that he thinks human nature will change 
greatly, but he does suggest that events may force new standards 
on mankind, who must accept them or perish miserably. He analyses 
the social and economic effects of the second world war on American 
opinion. His narrator is a newspaperman whose job takes him to 
vantage points. New synthetic products are discovered and unem- 
ployment, kept at bay for so long, mounts with frightening rapidity. 
The reporter, ever on the move, sees the threatening storm gather 
and*break. He is at Los Angeles during the year of the terror, when, 
in order to divert people’s minds from the actual and desperate state 
of affairs, the authorities deliberately provoke racial riots of appalling 
ferocity and consequence. For a time, disguised by a veneer of shoe 
polish, the reporter fights on the side of the coloured people and 
experiences the horrible surrender made by those who give them- 
selves up to mob law. Soon active degeneration becomes apparent 
through the repudiation of all moral obligations. When at last 
America can sink no lower, the newspaper man comes across 3 
human interest story of a successful experiment made by two 
brothers, who, since they cannot get help from capitalists, start a 
community undertaking which destroys the conflict between capital 
and labour. The cerrupt officials attempt to wreck the venture, but 
its ideas are copied, so that capital ultimately reaches its last ditch. 
World’s Beginning is a brave and ambitious book ; while it does not 
attempt a recapitulation of all the problems which confront society, 
it gives us plenty to think about and warns us, too, that selfishness 
in individual and nation alike is both reactionary and destructive. 


(Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
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s and-worker is engaged upon. (8.) 
1. Walton’s best exhibit? Probebly not. 8. All-in shows (8.) . , 
(8.) 13. Evidently there are steps in their 
5. “ She walks in beauty like the night, oui 10.) as 
< a and starry skies’ 15. What Moses did on Pisgah, 
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y poetically (8. 
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horoscopes 8. 17. Mrs. Beeton’s home-town? (8.) 
10. Coward’s heroine gets her man and 19. Definitely an incidental place. (6.) 
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23. “ Stern - of the voice of God.’ 
(Wordsworth.) (8.) 
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papers? (8 
26. Lionel changes when decorating 
metal. (6 
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2. Miss Leigh. (6.) nN ny 
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The Winner of Crossword No. 339 is Capt. C.'B. CAMPBELL, M.C., 
28, Victoria Avenue, Harrogate. 
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Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


N winter the supply of fresh milk falls, but in summer 

there is a surplus. This surplus can be conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk 
solids (fat, protein and lactose). Only the water which 
comprises roughly 87} per cent. of the milk bulk is 
eliminated. 
Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 
packaging. Jt retains the full food value of the milk 


almost indefinitely without special storage or canning, 


Cadbury means Quality 








‘War Weapons’ 
‘Warships’ 

‘Wings for Victory’ 
‘Salute the Soldier’ 
—and now, 

the greatest of them all— 
‘Thanksgiving’ 
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THANKSGIVING WEEK 
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Charles McNichols’ Crazy Weather is also an adventure story, 
which, if a more conventional type, is none the less attractive, since 
it takes us into unfamiliar country in the company of a boy, a lively 
and spirited lad. When the opportunity occurs he sets out with a 
young Majave Indian of about his own age in quest of an interpre- 
tation of a dream. The hero of this swift and lively narrative is a 
genuine boy, with all the heedless zest and charm of youth. The 
dream message, South Boy learns, is to find a new name for himseif 
other than the one given him by the Indians. So he and Havek set 
out on the long trek into strange country which is inhabited by the 
hostile tribe of Puite Indians. On their way they visit the camp of 
the Whisperer, where South Boy meets the sister of the native woman 
who suckled him. Armed with a new wonderful bow and the 
woman’s blessing they continue the journey. Their return home has 
its own perils and excitements. This is a story which should appeal 
to any man who has ever enjoyed a book about cowboys and 
Indians. 

The new Ellery Queen is an improvement on his last, for there 
is less wise-cracking and more hard work in The Murderer is a Fox, 
though many of his addicts are going to be upset by the anti-climax 
which provides a solution to the mystery. Characterisation is well 
done, the story tense and exciting, with a war-time background. The 
hero is a neurotic airman who thinks he has inherited wife-killing 
traits from his papa. He and his young wife are getting more and 
more desperate, then the case is reopened, the corpse skilfully 
exhumed and papa exonerated. A very neat piece of work, if not 
quite satisfying to fox-hunters. 

Goodnight Ladies is both slick and clumsy and contains the 
most heartless philanderer who ever played a hero’s part in murder. 
The scene is war-time Washington. Lieutenant Rance, having dis- 
appointed a young woman who tried to pick him up, returns to his 
apartment to find the predatory female in his room-mate’s bed. She 
is dead. The plot thickens rapidly with plenty of complications, 
including blackmail and another corpse. Solution and psychology 
both dubious and strained, though the story has its moments. 

JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Trollope, A Commentary. By Michael Sadleir. (Constable. 10s.) 

It is fortunate that Mr. Michael Sadleir has been able to persuade 
Messrs. Constable, over whose activities he possesses some influence, 
to use part of their limited supply of paper in reprinting, in a revised, 
simplified and condensed form, his admirable study of Trollope. The 
book is at once a biography and a critical commentary, not of one 
Trollope but of two, for though the nove!s of Frances Trollope, 
Anthony’s mother—Michael Armstrong, Town and Country, fessie 
Phillips and the rest—are largely forgotten today the vogue they once 
enjoyed was the fruit of real merits. On Anthony Trollope Mr. 
Sadlei must be accepted as the recognised authority. Even if the 
novelist had not been read in the past five years, as he had never 
been read before, this biography would have established itself by its 
own qualities. As it is, the book makes an appearance so opportune 
that a further edition is likely to be demanded immediately—and 
demanded, it must be feared, in vain. 


Miss Stark’s new volume 
> | % % a pb > | 
EAST IS WEST 
By FREYA STARK 
“ An almost inexhaustible mine of treasure. Of all the notable books which she 
has written, this latest is in form and content the most brilliant. It will set the 


seal upon a reputation already secure in the annals of our time.’’—The Times. 
With numerous illustrations. 12s. 6d 


MASTER & BROTHER 


Murrays of Elibank 
By Lt.-Col. Hon. ARTHUR C. MURRAY, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


* This most interesting book contains letters and memoranda that are of first-rate 
importance to the historian.’"—Manchester Guardian. With ‘Illustrations 16s. net 

















by Freya Stark’s mother 


AN ITALIAN DIARY 


by FLORA STARK 


* A slim volume, but very valuable ; unlike every other account of imprisonment 
that ' have read, it is a testimony to the natural kindness of the human heart.’ 
New Statesman 


With a Foreword by her daughter and a Frontispiece 6s. net 


John Murray 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


To see good food destroyed on a large scale gives a very melancholy 
feeling, especially at a period when food is not plentiful. The farmer 
loses his money and has wasted his skill, and the public is robbed, 
Yet such destruction is wrought—and of necessary purpose—even today, 
A farmer within my cognisance has just ploughed in some 50,000 excel- 
lent lettuces. He would have been glad to sell them at a halfpenny 
apiece, though he knew that the public in some places were paying a 
shilling for worse plants. Such things occur with some frequency, It 
is within my memory that an East Anglian farmer fed innumerable 
potatoes to pigs, and let some rot in the clamps. The poor of East 
London were paying at the rate of £12 a ton, while the producer, not 
fifty miles away, could not sell at ros. a ton. Transport and overhead 
charges, and the many minor costs of distribution, must always make 
the retail price look absurdly high to the producer ; but utter inability 
to sell is another thing. The fault largely lies in over-centralised selling 
and buying. Local self-sufficiency—village Covent Gardens—suggest the 
ideal. 


A Playtul Crime 

Walking last week in the beautifully treed garden of a country house, 
I came upon two trees that were apparently in the sere and yellow 
leaf. Every leaf on a vigorous young sycamore was brown and dead, 
The cause was not any disease, but the grey squirrels. They are 
numerous in the neighbourhood, and nothing can stop their infinite 
variety ; they develop a new crime yearly. This year they have taken 
to the amusement—it can scarcely be anything else—of peeling off the 
bark beginning near the top of the tree, and they peel off so much that 
all the upper part of the tree dies. I have seen jackdaws play this game 
—once in the precincts of New College, Oxford—but their damage was 
negligible compared with the ravages of the squirrels. 


Parasols and Morel 

Are we gradually becoming a little more catholic in our taste for that 
delectable and most wholesome form of food which has the pleasant 
names of mushroom and toadstool, and the offensive name of fungus? 
Such passages as this, which I qvote from a friend’s letter, and could 
support from others’ testimony, suggests greater catholicity. “We have 
become much more fungivorous. I have today gathered some beautiful 
specimens of the Parasol (Lepiota procera), and puff-balls are seized on 
by us eagerly. We venture on eight or nine different toadstools, 
and all are excellent, if not equal to the truly incomparable field mush- 
room. We smile when we see rubber mushrooms in the shops at 15s, 
or so the pound. Why don’t the cultivators get their spawn from the 
fields? And where do they get it? Or does it acquire rubber and lose 
taste under cultivation?” That the field mushroom from the field 
has incomparably more flavour than the cultivated mushroom is quite 
beyond dispute. Of the others, puff-balls depend largely on skill in 
cooking their slices. The morel is perhaps the nearest rival to the 
mushroom, 


Unsweetened Heather 

Every day I have walked about a heather-covered common, and, so far 
as I cam remember, have never yet seen a hive bee enjoying the crop. 
Yet the species of heather is the ling, which gives the best honey, and 
is open to bees of the shortest tongue. I do not regard heather honey 
as so good as most other honeys, and it has some peculiar qualities not 
altogether popular with honey sellers, but it has a great name, and bees 
are generally held to rejoice in the nectar. The experts now tell me that 
the capacity of the heather to yield attractive nectar varies immensely 
in different places. In some the bees flock to it, in some they have no 
use for it. Happily white clover is always white clover, one of the most 
beneficent plants that grows—for the physician of denudation as for the 
bee-keeper. 


In My Garden 

The harvest festival approaches, and the village in general sends fruit 
and vegetables first to decorate the Church, and then to supply the 
cottage hospital. One of my contributions will be a pumpkin of 
Falstaffian proportions. The gourd is worth growing more as 4 
spectacle, but it is excellent food if cooked as the Americans cook 
squash pie. The squash itself is little superior to the pumpkin, and the 
custard marrow is to my taste superior to both. A rival in speed of 
growth to the marrows has been the passion flower, which for once 
in a way has developed a number of buds out of doors. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 





AN ENCOURAGING YEAR 


Tue forty-ninth annual general meeting of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Limited, was held in London on September 14th. Mr. I. J. Pitman, M.P., 
the chairman, reported a most satisfactory year’s working. The net 
profit was £34,964 after provision of £60,000 for taxation. The publishing, 
printing and tuitional divisions of the business had all contributed satis- 
factorily. The two subsidiaries (Book Centre, Limited. and Simpkin 
Marshall, 1941, Limited) had yielded no profits. ‘They were co-operative 
undertakings for the book trade as a whole; but their growing strength 
was a great satisfaction to all concerned and provided a distribution service 
increasingly economical both to the trade and the public. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

The company was alive to the implications of new developments in 
the educational world and was doing its utmost to ensure that the firm 
retained the leading position as “purposive” publishers which it had 
hitherto held. They were striving to produce text-books attuned to the 
spirit of the new schools that would grow from the Butler Act. They 
realised the need to maintain for their colleges the high reputation and the 
constantly growing patronage they had earned in the past. They were 
preparing to meet the newly established conditions and would continue to 
provide the high quality of purposive education for which they already 
held a national reputation. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 

The company’s trade investments were increased by the purchase of 
4o per cent. of the ordinary share capital of Methuen’s, Limited, the well- 
known general publishers. The chairman hoped that this would prove 
to be both a steady asset and a reciprocally beneficial connection. Pitman’s, 
Limited, were “ purposive” rather than recreational publishers. Their 
activities among authors, teachers and booksellers within their special 
field of “ purposive ” publishing would provide scope in the wider field 
covered by Methuen’s. 

Dealing with the profit and loss account and balance-sheet, the chair- 
man pointed out that the trading profit was reduced to £35,000 by increas- 
ng the reserve for deferred repairs by £15,500 before striking the balance, 
while £40,000 had been transferred to the reserve for the Bath Educational 
and Community Fund. 


PENAL TAXATION 


The chairman regretted that the high rate of taxation in recent years 
had so much frustrated the firm’s efforts to ensure the well-being of the 
staff. There was a strong case for allowing surplus profits to go without 
penal taxation to the development of business and staff funds. With 
£70,000 provided last year and £60,000 this year, the third which the 
staff had foregone through taxation was more than £40,000. 

Big profits were, however, no measure of the true health of the business. 
In their own case especially they relied upon the character of their staff 
for the assurance they had of the continuing strength of the firm. Many 
of these had been for years in association with the founder of the business, 
Sir Isaac Pitman, and maintained his character. Their loyal and effective 
work was ensuring the success of the business even in these difficult days 
of transition, when materials were unobtainable, worn-out machines could 
not be replaced, teachers were too few to meet the demands for tuition, and 
printing labour was insufficient even to catch up on orders for books 
already overdue. 

Their American publishing house was prospering and he hoped soon to 
see it become at least as important in its field as the parent company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





A Norfolk 
War Medalist 









for these splendid men. Round cur 
coasts the perils of war are over, but 
the work of the Life-boat Service will 


g0 on. Its perils remain. Your help is 
needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.! 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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COMPANY MEETING 





FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 





THE SHIPPING POSITION 





Tue fifty-fourth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Company, 
Limited, was held on September 19th in London. 

Sir Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E., who presided, said that 
the increase in their gross income, which amounted to £1,106,187, was 
due almost entirely to their activities other than direct ship-owning. In 
other words, the earnings of their directly owned shipping property, which 
had continued under Government requisition, had remained practically 
stable, but other branches of their business had yielded the increase shown 
in the accounts. As was natural in the circumstances, the bulk of that 
increase was swallowed up in taxation in the United Kingdom and 
abroad. The net surplus for the year was £576,777. The board recom- 
mended that a dividend of 6 per cent. per annum, less tax, be paid on 
the £6,000,000 ordinary stock. 

During the war years the whole of the ships owned by the company 
and subsidiaries had been requisitioned by and operated for account of 
H.M. Government. In addition they had managed for the Government 
a very large number of ships, some Government-owned ships, some 
United States built ships on lease-lend charter, some under Norwegian, 
Danish, Swedish and Dutch flags. They had also operated, as distinct 
from managed, a variety of vessels all on Government account. In other 
words their organisation had to a large extent been occupied in the 
service of the Government. 


TONNAGE REPLACEMENT 

With a large fleet such as they controlled it was not surprising, but 
it was none the less gratifying, that their ships had been called upon for 
every kind of service and had participated in all the major incidents of 
war in which merchant ships had been required. He regretted to say 
that 51 of the ships owned by the company and its subsidiary and 
associated shipping companies had been lost. The amounts recovered 
from insurances would be insufficient to replace these lost ships at 
prices current today, even though account be taken of the amount 
standing to the credit of the various companies in the Government 
Tonnage Replacement Account and also making proper allowance for the 
fact that the ships lost would be replaced by new ones. Notwithstanding 
these facts, they naturally assumed that stockholders would expect them 
to continue their business as ship-owners. They had therefore resolved 
upon a policy of gradual replacement of their fleets over a period of 
years, and had already made a start in that direction. The company 
had contracted with Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, for two new 
ships, to replace the ‘ Nova Scotia’ and ‘ Newfoundland’ for the Furness 
Warren Line’s trade from Liverpool to Newfoundland, Halifax and 
Boston ; they had also placed contracts for two ships for the Furness 
Pacific Line, one of which would be built by the Blythswood Shipbuilding 
Company and one by Sir James Laing and Sons. The company plan 
gradually to build seven new ships for the Pacific trade, and in the mean- 
time they would revive their regular fortnightly service with such ships 
as they had available as soon as their shipping property was released 
from Government requisition and/or control of the United Maritime 
Authority (U.M.A.). The Prince Line had already replaced a number 
of lost ships and was in the relatively happy position of owning at present 
more ships, although of less tonnage, than in 1939. In addition one 
further new ship had been contracted for. 


No Easy Task 


They were now entering upon a period which might prove to be the 
most difficult in the history of British shipping. It was open to them 
to sit still and await developments, but as the organisation was geared 
to handle many more ships than they at present owned, the directors 
believed that stockholders would expect them to act with restrained 
courage and in the confident belief that British shipping in the future 
would have no less important a place in their national economy than it 
had had in the past. 


It was not an easy task that lay ahead. Their ships remained under 
requisition to the Government until six months after the cessation of 
hostilities. A considerable volume of the cargoes carried overseas alsu 
remained under Government control. It was hoped that early steps would 
be taken gradually to relax those controls so that the ordinary commercial 
machinery of freight markets might resume its proper functions. It 
must, however, not be overlooked that the exigencies of war had created 
large fleets of Government-owned tonnage and much of that tonnage 
would almost certainly be surplus to world requirements under peace 
conditions. The General Council of British Shipping had submitted 
to H.M. Government its recommendations in regard to that matter, but 
the ultimate decisions lay with the Governments concerned, and upon 
the wisdom of those decisions, individually and collectively, the future 
of the shipping industry largely depended. 


The report was adopted. 








276 THE 
PERSONAL 

DVERTISER requires reliable car tor his own daily 

4 use Horse-power immaterial Will inspect any- 

where in Home Counties. Fair price paid. Please write to 
Ridge Cottage, College Ride, Bagshot, Surrey 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURI Write for 

Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 

domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 

on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Major C 


VAN DEN Byt, Wappenham, Towcester. 


\ GREAT SAVING.—OvercoatTs, suits, turned 
4 EQUAL TO NEW from 70 - List FREE.— 
Watcker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING WORKs, 

Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
UTHORSHIP, by L. A. G, Strong, the Novelist 
and Broadcaster, discusses the practical prospects 


2 6, booksellers or 2.9 post free.—Ross 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
»ACKWARD Boys. Sons of gentlemen received on 
> gentleman’s farm, South Wilts. Occupational 
training. Froebel tuition. —Box No. 308. 
) ERMALINE. 
>» A delicious and digestible Bread. 
Ask your Baker. 
YOOKS for sale. Middle English, Texts, History, 
) Archaeology, Topography, etc. Send for List.— 
L. Rrcwarps, 253, Parkside Road, Bradford. 
POOKPLATES designed and printed to your special 
> requirements Stamp brings full particulars.— 


in all branches 
Careers Books, 2, 


Crarxe, Lane Head, Windermere. 
*ANCER SUFFERER (51045).—Widow, 56 years. 
( Only few months to live. Son killed in war. Widowed 


daughter, with three small children, has given up work to 
nurse her. Patient needs help with cost of nourishment 
and medical care. Please help Jewellery gratefully 
received. —NATIONAL SOcrETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 2 “ S,’ 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

*‘USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to Heat & Son Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 

| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. (2), Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

YINANCE.—RecionaL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
I: New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 

+OOD HABITS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 
( T Will you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring APPEAL SECRETARY, Guy's 


Hospital, S.E.1. (Hop 3334. 

ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 
| charges Post or call to REMAKE HANDBAG Co., 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W 
| EAL & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 

rERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS.—Heat & SON, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are tamiliar 
with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
plays. Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 
conversational ability and sound thinking. The new 
L.S.J. Course has been written by L, A. G. Strong, the 


tamous author and broadcaster, Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. 
Free Book trom :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
louRNALISM 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1 Mus. 4574 

ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly mended in 
| 4 three days. Callers only—no post. Bett INVISIBLE 
Menpvers Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4 Five doors from 
Ludgate Circus 

EODIAN MODELS IN FINE WOOL CREPE.— 
| 4 Enchanting colours, a fine range of cloths and nearly 
30 styles designed by our experts. Models to measure from 


66/--—Write for style book (price 6d.) and patterns.— 
LeoptaN Lp. (SP.24), Union House, Bridge Street, 
Leeds 2 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 





SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 21, 
*OM LONG Tobacco—put to test 
Public opinion does the rest 
,ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, O 


\ Order 


r offer by return 
Manchester, 4 


Send Registered. Cu 


TX op prices paid 
KAY'S 19, Hopwood Ave 


SN 





we FOR PROFIT.—Send for tre booklet 
Recent INstrtute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.35 
APPOINTMENTS 
None of the vacan-ies advertised below relates to 
anjone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 
1948 applies 
SSISTANT for Booksellers Interesting work. 
Excellent prospects.—Box No. 306. 


Lk em i OF COVENTRY 
APPOINTMENT OF ARCHIVIST 


The Corporation of Coventry invite applications from 
qualified men and women for the appointment of Archivist 

Applicants must be Graduates (preferably in History 
and must Possess a competent knowledge of Latin, Norman- 
French and Early English. A training in palaeography and 
“ care of MSS. is requisite. Age not to exceed 40. 

The Archivist wil! be on the staff of the Town Clerk, and 
the appointment will be on Senior Grade 3 of the Corpora- 
tion’s salary scale The commencing salary will be £360 
per annum, rising by increments of £10 annually from 
April Ist, 1947, onwards to a maximum of £400, plus any 
war bonus for the time being payable by the Corporation. 
At present, the war bonus, on the basis of the commencing 
salary, amounts to £59 19s. 3d. per annum. 

The successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination, and to contribute on the statutory basis to 
the superannuation fund under the Superannuation Acts, 
and to the Staff Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Scheme. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, 
which can be obtained from the undersigned. The form 
includes information as to the duties of the post and the 
conditions of appointment. 

Applications must be delivered to the Town Clerk not 
later than Saturday, October 6th, 1945. 

Canvassing, directly pee will be a disqualification. 


Council House, Coventry. FREDERICK SMITH, 
September 10th, 1945. Town C lerk. 
*ORFOLK COMMITTEE 


EDUCATION 


invited for an Agricultural Assistant 


Applications are 
Applicants should hold a degree or 


Education Officer. 


diploma in Agriculture and have practical experience in 
farming; teaching or’and administrative experience is 
desirable. Salary, £600 per annum, rising by annual 


increments of £25, to a maximum of £750 per annum 
Application forms and particulars of appointment will be 
forwarded on receipt of a Stamped addressed envelope 
Inquiries should be marked “ Agricultural Assistant Educa- 
tion Officer,’’ and all completed applications should reach 
the undersigned by the 29th September, 1945. 
W. O BELL, 
County Education Office. Chief Education Officer. 
Stracey Road, Norwich. 
*URSERY GOVERNESS 
* girls, 3 and 5. .Good 
Mrs. MACDONALD, 9, Camden Grove, Kensington, W.8. 
»YETIRED professional woman, small modern house, 
Y Reading, wants companion share work and home, 
and drive car.—Box No. 309. 
\W ARDENS.—Edinburgh Association for the Provision 
of Hostels for Women Students. Wardens will be 
required in January or earlier for two of the Hostels at 
East Suffolk Road. Candidates must have a University 
degree and experience of residence. Salary, £300, rising to 


wanted October. Two 
holidays and outings.— 


£350 with residence. For further particulars apply to 
Miss E. E. Looxer, B.A., Carlyle Hostel, East Suffolk 
Road, Edinburgh 9. 

TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


JACKSON CHAIR OF ENGINEERING 


Applications are requested for the Chair of Engineering 
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},, ARLY ENGLISH Oil Paintings, water colours and 

{', drawings at HEat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., WL 

| [Par EXHIBITION OF CONTE MPORARY 

PAINTING. Works by S. Dennant-Moss, A, y 

Ril zthame, Je - Young and others 196, Tottenham 
Court - Road. Ww 

ERCURY aan 5700), 7; Tt S., 2.30. THE 


n., . 
MOUNTAINS. 
131 134, New Bond Street, 


\ OLD MAN OF THE 
thoes LEFEVRE GALLERY, 
Ww 


".1.—MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of PAINT. 
INGS by FREDERICK PORTER. Daily, 10-539 
Sats , 10-1 

‘HIS EXTRAORDINARY YEAR.”’—A.1L.A. Exhibj- 

tion, Whitechapel Art Gallery. Sept. 8th-20h 
daily, 12-7; Sundays 2-6. 
bg SLO. 4424), Wilton Place, Hyde Park Corner. 
| James Joyce’s “ Exiles.” Evenings (ex. Mon.) 7 
Sat. 2.30 and 7. Sun. 7. Membership 2/6 
is thes UNITED NATIONS AND THE FUTURE 

PEAC x si Public Conference, Conway Hall, 
London, W.C.1, Friday and Saturday, October 5th and 6th. 


Speakers and rN he. include: Sir John Boyd Orr, MP. 
G. D. H. Cole, Prof. David Mitrany, the Earl of Darnley, 
H. Graham White, H. N Brailsford, Victor Gollancz, 
Henry Carter and Prof. Norman Bentwich. Delegates 
invited from national and local organisations ; individual 
visitors welcomed. Programme and full particulars from: 








NATIONAL PeEace CounciL, 144, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. Early application advised. 
EDUCATIONAL 
SOULS COLLEGE, OXFORD 


A LL 


All Souls College will hold a series of examinations over 
the next few years for the election of Fellows, of which the 
first will take place on May 1 to 4, 1946, inclusive. It js 
proposed to elect net more than three Fellows as a result of 
this first examination. As before the war, candidates will 
have a choice of papers in law, history, philosophy, and 
political economy. Having regard to the interruption of 
academic studies caused by the war, candidates will be 
judged as much by their all-round intellectual ability as by 
their specialized knowledge. 

The first examination will be open to any can jidate who 
has passed all the examinations required by the University 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or has completed any 
course of study in Oxford which, with his war service, 
qualifies him for such a degree. Every candidate will be 
required to furnish a satisfactory reference from his College 
before being admitted to the examination. 

Prospective candidates should send notice of their desire 
to compete in writing to the the WARDEN, All Souls College, 
Oxford, not later than January 1, 1946, together with a full 
statement of their academic and other qualifications and 
experience, and a reference from their College. They will 
be informed with the least possible delay after receipt of 
their notice whether or not they are eligible to compete 
Further particulars may be obtained on application in 
writing to the Warden 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B.Com., LLB., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D. 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 1894, 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL.—Spanish Classes (Elemen- 
tary, Intermediate, and Advanced) by native teachers 
Term begins Sept. 17. Pupils are advised to enrol before 
that date.—58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 3139 
| A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 Unique, personal. 30 weekly lessons. No text- 
books needed. ‘ee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus and par 
ticulars apply Box No. 228. 
pe BLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK (BOYS).—56TH ANNUAL IssuE 


ELECTION TO FELLOWSHIPS 


This is the Official Book of reference of the Headmasters 
Conference and of the Incorporated Association of Prepar- 
tory Schools. It is published by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 








copy 3d. 1,000 s.—Miuss N. McFartane (C.), ; : ; 31, Muse Street, L .C 
The Study, 7 a L pr -on- Sea, Essex. vacant by the death of Professor W. Blackadder, D.Sc. 1 oes Street, I ondon, W.C.1. = 
INIATURES painted on Ivory from any photograph. Salary, £1,350, or such sum as the University Court ~ pny ag Degrees (by postal tuition) — 
. . — may determine s rite Box No. 2 
M ee ee eee ee Particulars of appointment may be obtained from the | ‘|HE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
chure undersigne ae 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters Applications to be lodged by November 15th, 1945. Principal: Mrs. E. E Tuorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.— Write RM MONO, 23, W.C.1, | The University, H. BUTC rag wed Accommodation for FM. students. Apply :—Heati 
’ SS. TYPED.—1 3 per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Also Aberdeen. ~ og - Secretary. House, Lyndhurst Terrace, London, N.W.3. _ 
\ PLAYS, etc., prices on enquiry.—Muss Harper, | TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH ‘HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
?, Mount Pleasant Road, Kingskerswell, S. Devon. ; ne meena ‘| bombing), now at 20-22, Queensberry Flace, $.W.7 
Formerly of Tayiton Street, London, W.C. ioe gage | (Logic and soeeeasien Telephone: Kensington “8583. . : an 
+‘EAVIEW, Isl € Wight Attractively f , and in Mora ilosophy. Applications are invited tor these ._ can aa +e 
~! pa Tol or — 25 to ‘one a Fae Assistantships The salary will be £300 per annum, and ‘HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
' : 74, Sept. <9 J > © gms. pe . ats will be re ed to ioin the Federated Super- Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
week. Or would assign 2l-years’ lease (rental £100 p.a.) the Assistants will be required to join the Federated Super 5306 est , 
and sell most contents, including antique furniture for | 22nuation Scheme. These appointments are open from > Oy Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cros 
£3,000, or would dispose of lease at a price to be agreed | October Ist, 1945; but this will not preclude consideration | Bucks. Fulmer 256. \ ; 
and sell fixtures and fittings at valuation. Old-world garden ; of applications from persons serving in the Forces or other | ,NIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
7 beds. All main services and modern conveniences uae branches of National Service who may not secure release founded 1887, prepares students for London 
Reply Box No. 307 : until later in the year University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degre 
a ar , were , Applications, with evidence of qualifications and the | examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
i AMPS.—British Colonials (including Guernsey Bi- | names of not less than three references, should be sent to | Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical 
\ _ sects) sent on approval against references.—S. LESLIE, | the undersigned not later than October 31st, 1945. Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 
1, College Street, Guernsey, C.1 vy. A. FLEMING, Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concem. 
” \ ie RENISED”"’ BRAND BLOUSES and Collars Se ecretary to the Universin Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: instalments. 
—_ from old shirts, Ng gt own er ial. 2 gns -- —____—— Free re-preparation in event of failure. prone | = 
each. Please write for details to t. Ala AR TUS free from REGISTRAR, 76, Burlingt« { Cambri 
aA. Te EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES | <7OMAN WeLrane poe ky "Your wan 
‘YPEWRITERS WANTED tor reconsiruction work ‘REATER London Plan Exhibition. Institution of | \W course on ‘ SPEAKING IN PUBLIC * has enabled 
All makes High prices paid Stars mal serial | (; ' il Engincers, Great George Street, Westminster, | me to overcome my fear of small audiences. I enjoyed 
no. and carr. Ieth.—Orrice Utiiirres Co., 5, ¢ James | S.W sing September 25. Daily, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m | studying it.”’ Details from Hitary Pace, 66, Barkston 
Street. London W.C.1 Hol. 7126 ' s to 6 p.m. Admission Free Gardens, S.W.5 FRO. 4778 
bie I ' Yo N.Y P of I> 2 TRO6 Print i (ireat Britain ST. CLEMENTS Press, Lrp 
rik Si , Lp st their offices, No. 99 ’ r St London, W.C.1 Friday, Sept. 21, 1945 
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